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Next week the SATURDAY REVIEW will publish short 
stories by the Hon. Maurice Baring and by Miss 
Jane Barlow. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


To all but idlers, disloyalists and party hirelings 
and the very dregs and riff-raff of the country, 
the Covenant is a document of great moment. It is 
urgent, signal, historic. People who deride it are 
loose thinkers and loose talkers. There have always 
been tomfools and clowns to make light of great spon- 
taneous movements in English history: Magna 
Carta and the Bill of Rights furnished jibes for 
people without public spirit, and of a low order of 
intelligence. But, on the other hand, we should say 
there never has been a greater and more heartfelt 
response to any declaration in our history than that 
which greets this Covenant to-day. 


It is being signed and will be signed by all who 
truly value Liberty and who hate bloodshed. We hope 
every reader of the SaruRDAY REviEW who has not 
already signed will do so at once; and we gladly help 
to distribute the form of this Covenant, which should 
be signed and returned to the Union Defence League. 
To sign is one of the elementary duties of citizenship. 
It is often very important to vote at an election, Par- 
liamentary or Municipal. But in that case the shirker, 
at any rate, may claim that he has not been called 
upon to declare himself for or against the forfeiture 
of his fellow-countrymen’s liberties and the shedding 
of their blood, whereas in this case he is so called 
upon. Therefore every loyal subject of the King will 
wish to sign. 


The names upon this covenant are a sign that 
forcing Ulster out of the Union is more than a question 
of party. Lord Roberts has undertaken to do all he can 
to ‘‘ prevent the armed forces of the Crown being used 
to deprive the people of Ulster of their rights as citizens 
of the United Kingdom”. No one can sincerely think 
—unless he be utterly ignorant of the men and politics 


of to-day—that Lord Roberts would put his name to a 


declaration such as this from ordinary political motives. 
He knows, if any Englishman knows, the value of 
governance and discipline; and he fully measures the 
gravity of signing a document which the turn of events 
may at any moment turn into a document of rebellion. 
This document means that, if Mr. Asquith fails to 
make a settlement which Ulster can agree to accept, 
ordinary constitutional government will be virtually 
suspended; that the Army and Navy (Admiral Sey- 
mour also has signed this covenant) will not neces- 
sarily be automatic supporters of the Government of 
the day. 


There is no longer any pretence that Ulster is not 
to be regarded. The House of Commons has talked 
finance this week; but it has thought only of Home 
Rule and exclusion. Many Radicals who once were 
heard to treat Ulster as of no account are now heard 
to say Ulster has to be pacified. We are glad to say 
that the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ on the Govern- 
ment side has acted throughout with foresight 
and understanding. Mr. Asquith has yielded to 
the Opposition, to the impatience of the country, 
to the uneasiness of his own people in agree- 
ing to make his statement to the House on Mon- 
day. Mr. Asquith’s statement must be the end of all 
playing with the situation. Only one question is being 
asked. Will Mr. Asquith’s proposals be acceptable to 
Ulster? If they are not accepted, the Government is 
at once driven to a general election, or to civil war 
within the next few months. 


Every form of exclusion has been discussed during 
the week—temporary exclusion, partial exclusion, 
optional exclusion, experimental exclusion. The 
Government seems at last to have decided upon some 
form of optional exclusion. This would mean, logi- 
cally, that each county of Ireland would be consulted 
whether it should come in or stay out of the Bill. 
Under this arrangement the people who would 
have no say in the determination of the form and 
future of the United Kingdom are those who unfor- 
tunately happen to live in its most important and 
powerful realm. Till we know the exact form Mr. 
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Asquith’s proposals will take, any discussion of their 
merits is idle. We can only reassert that Mr. Asquith 
obviously cannot force any arrangement upon Ulster 
which Ulster dislikes without having at his back the 
opinion of the whole of the four kingdoms. 


In a letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ last Saturday Lord 
Hugh Cecil incisively numbered the three ways that 
are the only open ways for Mr. Asquith. Mr. Asquith 
may, on his own responsibility, coerce Ulster by 
armed force (war undisguised upon Irish soil). He 
may exclude Ulster, clean and clear. Or he may leave 
the issue to the country. There is no way of getting 
round the position, The ‘‘ art of being a majority in 
the House of Commons”’ which Mr. Asquith so well 
understands will not help him here. The House of 


| quite past the help of man! 


Commons cannot vote away the terrible facts as to the | 


present position in Ireland. The Government remains 
master of Parliament; but they are not master of the 
field in Ulster. 


Mr. Churchill asked the House of Commons on 
Monday for an extra two and a half millions for the 
Navy. The extra money was wanted (1) for oil, (2) 


prices in the dockyards, (4) to allow for speeding up 
the construction of three battleships to cover the loss 
of the Canadian group. Of these four items only one 
could in any way be described as new or unforeseen— 
namely, the money for air-craft. The biggest charge 
of all—the charge for the three ships—was approved 
by the House last July. The other two were mere 
accidents of the financial year. 


Mr. Churchill’s statement was vivid and ciear. He | 


loftily wound up his speech in a passage which 
silenced his critics in advance. All that he asked, 


he said, was that the House should meet liabilities it | 


had already accepted: ‘‘ The House ought to recog- 
nise that the liability has been incurred absolutely, 


and will have to be defrayed by this country, just as _ 


liabilities by private individuals have to be defrayed, 
within a reasonable period of time after they fall due. 
It is no use complaining of expenditure after it has 
been incurred, and blaming the Minister as if he were 


on the positive side of Sir E. Grey’s latest declaration. - 


drills as may be prescribed for that force—not a pro- 
vision, this latter, which Sir Frederick Pollock should 
overlook. Moreover, before he begins his six months 
hard military training, he is to go through an initial 
course between the ages of 14 and 18; a training 
‘* military and physical ’’, to be given under the educa- 
tion system of the country, or ‘‘ in existing organisa- 
tions for boys’ training ”’. 


We think Sir Frederick Pollock must have over- 
looked these proposals. If it is true that after a careful 
and systematic training between the ages of 14 and 21 
—for that is what it comes to—the youth of England 
will prove, in Sir Frederick Pollock’s words, ‘‘ a half 
trained crowd ’’, then Heaven help England—she is 
We are sorry to see so 


intellectual a man as Sir Frederick Pollock criticising - 


Lord Roberts’s scheme without first mastering its 
principles. It is much as if Lord Roberts were tc 
turn lawyer and go into Court without having read his 
brief even. 


Sir E. Grey made it clear to the House of Commons 


: | on Tuesday that the British Government have decided 
for air-craft, (3) to meet an increase of wages and | 


that they can do nothing for the moment to exact 
justice for Mr. Benton’s death. They cannot punish 
Carranza with anything less than an army. They can- 
not complain to the Mexican Government of a deed 
done upon territory it does not control by a man who 
is outside its authority. A blockade of Mexican ports 
would only help the men it was intended to punish by 
embarrassing the Government against which they are 
in arms. Meantime Carranza says he will not regard 
the United States. He will only talk with ourselves ; 
and all he proposes to do for us is to appoint a com- 
mittee of inquiry—whose report will be worthless. 


If Sir E. Grey had confined himself to pointing out 
the difficulties of direct and immediate intervention—if 
he proposed to do nothing at all—the country, we are 
sure, would be justly impatient. The spectacle of a 
great Empire powerless to protect its citizens is not 
heartening. But we prefer, for the moment, to dwell 


| If the United States do not think it desirable to act in 


a rogue when the inevitable consequences of a Parlia- | 


mentary decision materialise. It ought really to be a 
matter of rejoicing when the programmes are executed 


without undue delay, and when in consequence the © 


volume of outstanding liabilities is reduced.’’ We 
would take this chance to express our admiration of 
Mr. Churchill’s enthusiasm over air-craft. He has 
done splendidly in this branch, and he has imagined 
splendidly. He has lifted this service—if we may 
say so without being suspected of a pun—to a high 
plane. 


Sir Frederick Pollock will pardon us for saying that 


he appears to have studied incompletely the elements 
of Lord Roberts’s National Service scheme; otherwise 


he would not have written his letter in last Tuesday’s | 


‘* Times ’’. In that letter he said: ‘‘ Some soldiers tell 
trained crowd. They are not uncontradicted, but it is 


sure that if you multiply a half trained crowd by two, 
or five, or ten, it will be a half trained crowd still.’’ 


this affair, says Sir E. Grey, ‘‘ we must of course 
reserve ourselves the right to secure reparation when- 
ever there is an opportunity ’’. Again he says: ‘* The 
violent death of a British subject and the refusal by 
those responsible in Mexico to allow the circumstances 
to be investigated make it incumbent upon us to do 
what we can on our own behalf. ... We do not 
intend to let the matter rest.’’ We assume, then, that 
Sir E. Grey is impatiently waiting for the moment-when 
he can most effectively intervene. This is, at any rate, 
a stronger attitude than merely waiting upon the United 
States. 


The Concert has a child. Officially the King of 
Albania now is. The ‘‘ Times ’’, in its delightful 
article last Wednesday—no newspaper in the world 


| touches the ‘‘ Times’’ in these foreign articles by 
us that the Territorials are little better than a half- | 


not for me to enter into military disputes, only I am 


Surely this is not the accuracy we have the right to 


expect from a great lawyer like Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Over and over again, in speeches and in letters and in 
articles, Lord Roberts has explained his perfectly clear 
plan for training. Really, one need not be an authority 
in ‘‘ military disputes”? to perceive that there is a 
drastic difference between the training of the Terri- 
torials to-day and the training which Lord Roberts 
proposes. In his first year the recruit under Lord 
Roberts’s plan will get a continuous training of from 
four to six months according to the arm of the Service 
he belongs to. Then for the next three years he will 
do a fortnight’s training in the ranks of the Territorial 
Force in camp; and also such musketry and further 


special correspondents—hints that the crown is being 
Thus Albania has rivalled, as the 
further suggests, Anthony Hope’s 
We shall now all have to set up an 


correspondent 
** Ruritania ’’. 
Albanian policy. 


Is the Foreign Secretary prepared to give a lead 
in the matter? What are the main lines of his 
Albanian policy to-day? The writer of this note re- 
members once talking with a great diplomatist at 
Westminster, when a lesser diplomatist came up and 
said to the greater: ‘‘ Cyprus is coming up to-day. 
What is our line to be about Cyprus?’’ ‘‘ Let me 


_see’’, replied the greater diplomatist, not very glad 


to be interrupted in his talk about a very different 
matter, ‘‘ what is our line about Cyprus? ”’ 


The Labour Party, compelled to entertain the 


deportees from the Rand, have retorted with Mr. Tom 
| Mann, Mr. Ben Tillett, and Mr. Larkin. 


The ex- 
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change is fair. Certainly the British Labour men 
will be glad to bid farewell to their troublesome com- 
rades; but South Africa may have something to say. 


Meantime the Labour demonstration in Hyde Park 
against General Botha’s action was by all accounts 
orderly and not unimpressive. Less admirable was 
the message to General Botha himself, reminding him 
that British Labour had been pro-Boer years ago, 
and asking him to reciprocate by treating British 
Labour well in South Africa. This is not a good way 
of getting sympathy from the British public or, for 
that matter, from General Botha himself. His sincere 
patriotism is not the kind that would welcome an 
approach of that character. 


The House of Lords Committee to enquire into the 
Marconi affair is as strong as the House of Commons 
Committee was weak. 
Government has consented to serve, the name of Lord 
Loreburn alone is enough to ensure that the Com- 
mittee will do its work judicially. Contrast the two 


ex-Lord Chancellors, Lords Loreburn and Halsbury— | 


who still retains an amazing power for work and the 
keen acumen of a great lawyer—with Messrs. Falconer 
and Booth, and the difference between the Commons 
Committee and the Lords Committee is at once 


evident. Moreover, the Lords Committee has no 
**tail’’, no docile Labour member to follow the 
ofticial “Liberal desire to whitewash indelicate 
Ministers. Lord Desart is of sterner stuff than the 


amiable Sir Albert Spicer, whose mild censure was 
not allowed by his party; Lord Charnwood, a Liberal 
peer, is remembered by his honest speech in last week’s 
discussion on the sale of honours, and Lord Sander- 
son’s reputation cannot be gainsaid by any critical 
Radical. None of these five will receive evidence 
from interested witnesses, and none is likely to put 
party before conduct. It is altogether an admirable 
Committee. 

We take it that this affair will now be cleared up 
If injustice has been done to Lord 
Murray as he complains, by harsh and unfriendly com- 


Although no member of the | 


ments on his action and long absence, he will be able | 


to put himself right with his Peers; if Mr. Lloyd George 
has any further explanation of the reason why he 
indiscreetly accepted a Government contractor’s tip 
the opportunity will be given him. Mr. Lloyd George 
may prefer rather to pose as St. Sebastian than give 
evidence before his old colleague, Lord Loreburn. 
Mr. Fenner’s part in the proceedings remains to be 
seen. - What is needed is a short and even strict 


promises enlargement; but Mr. Lloyd George refuses 
to talk finance. 


It is not often that a man who is defeated on his 
one attempt to enter the House of Commons becomes 
Governor-General of Canada; still less frequently does 
a gentleman-jockey—and Lord Minto was one of the 
great gentleman-jockeys fifty years back, in a day of 
great amateur riders—become Viceroy of India. As 
constitutional head of Canada in the busy years of the 
boom, he wisely let it grow without interference. In 
India he had a more difficult time, but he came 
through the period of grave internal unrest and con- 
stitutional revision without actual disaster. No more 
can yet be said; it would be unwise to anticipate the 
verdict of history on a turning point in British Indian 
rule. He was the second of his house to rule India, 
and, like his ancestor a century ago, his life was not 
prolonged in retirement. The first Lord Minto died 
on the road from Calcutta to Scotland; the second 
had but four years of leisure among his own people. 


We have only just seen the portraits of the Bronté 
sisters so wonderfully recovered. The picture of 
Emily is deeply interesting. Mrs. Gaskell, though 
she certainly did not admire the painting of Bran- 
well—‘‘ not much better than  sign-painting ’’—yet 
found the likenesses ‘‘ admirable ’’. We are glad that 
these portraits have been secured for the collection in 
Trafalgar Square—grateful to the trustees and to the 
public-spirited man who put himself so quickly and 
wisely into touch with the body which clearly has the 
right to buy and keep these treasures. We regret, by the 
way, that, through pressure on our space, we have been 
forced to discontinue at present the correspondence 
on ‘‘ The Miracle of the Brontés’’, about which we 
have received a number of letters during the present 
week. 


We had no idea that Goldsmith was so well studied 
to-day. Quite a number of readers have written to us 
this week to say that in a ‘‘ Note of the Week ’’ we 
attribuied to Pope what is Goldsmith’s—namely, the 
saying about the loud laugh and the vacant mind. But 
the writer of the note did not attribute it to Pope, and 
he did not think it was Pope’s—though he is free 
to confess he had quite forgotten it was Goldsmith’s ! 


_ What he meant to convey was that Pope himself never 


enquiry, that will not be led astray like the Spicer | 
Committee, but will see that it gets all the evidence | 


necessary to a fair verdict. 


Mr. John Burns, taxed by several critics as to the 
working of the unemployment portion of the Insur- 
ance Act, admitted everything and promised every- 
thing. All would be well if things were left to him to 
settle. Mr. Burns will do all and cure all: so long as 
people do not press him inconveniently to appoint a 
general committee of enquiry. Mr. Burns will not 
have an enquiry. It would reveal weaknesses which 
even Mr. John Burns might find discouraging. Let 
the House and the country trust in Mr. Burns, and 
be very hopeful. Mr. Burns believes not in com- 
mittees; he believes in himself. 


Mr. Burns promises an amending Act this year, and 
the inclusion of hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
of workmen in the unemployment provisions of the 
Act. Some of this sounds like political futurism. 
It takes away one’s breath. Certainly these promises 
have an effective look about them until they are 
examined. So many promises, as Mr. Worthington 


Evans remarked, make one think a general election | 


must be near; but what the country really wants is 
not a promise to enlarge the Act, but a clear state- 
ment as to its financial soundness. Mr. Burns 


got down surer to the truth about men than this say- 
ing: and Pope’s was a master knowledge of human 
character. 


Mr. Fielding-Hall’s brilliant articles on Delhi—the 
second of which appears in this issue of the SATURDAY 
REvieEw—present a question of grave, we believe of 
profound, importance to the Empire. They have dealt 
very largely with architecture; and they illustrate in 
a truly striking way the immense significance that can 
be in that art, nationally, imperially. Mr. Fielding- 
Hall’s warning will scarcely fall on deaf ears so far 
as those people who know or care greatly about our 
Eastern Empire are concerned—but we wish they could 
reach and impress the far larger public which, truth 
to tell, is not much moved by India and its problems 
and perplexities. The English public is patriotic, 
but it is not strong in imagination; and, unfortunately, 
it is not easy to be deeply interested in India unless 
one has some imagination. 


The problem of Delhi—the peril of Delhi some people 
who know India well may call it—happens at this 
moment to be much to the front. Only at the close 
of last week a Reuter telegram in the ‘‘ Evening 
Standard ’’ and elsewhere referred to the agitation 
about the move to the new capital: an agitation which 
affects white people as well as natives at the present 
time. We are afraid that this agitation is now only 
in an early stage, and that we shall hear a great deal 
more of it in the near future. The attitude as to 
Delhi—as to India generally—of some great officials 
at home is too optimistic. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE ROUSING OF THE COUNTRY. 


SOLEMN Declaration is being signed by men of 

all classes that they will consider themselves 
justified in taking any means to prevent the coercion 
of Ulster if the Home Rule Bill is not submitted to 
the country. The national conscience is aroused. The 
time for words is past. Strong determined action is 
the only way to meet the humbug and hypocrisy in the 
House of Commons. The resolution of Belfast really is 
spreading all over the country. The names of the men 
who have started this new movement are enough to 
distinguish it from a mere party manceuvre. he list 
is headed by Lord Roberts and Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Edward Seymour. Since the publication of the 
Declaration on Tuesday many more important public 
men have added their names. The new covenant is 
being signed by hundreds of thousands throughout the 
country. The staff of the Union Defence League in 
charge of the Declaration can barely cope with the 
steady stream of signatories. 
opened in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, York, 
Sheffield, Bristol, Plymouth, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 


Special offices are being © 


| country. 


Glasgow, Newcastle, Leeds, Nottingham, and other | 


places. 

With singular unanimity the Radical Press seek to 
belittle the new movement as a Tory dodge. One of 
the Radical papers attaches no importance to the 
Declaration, because those who initiated it, although 
not politicians, are known to oppose Home Rule: no 
one is of any consequence that does not hold the 
opinions favoured by itself. This smug self-satisfac- 
tion is equalled only by the ingenuous air of another 
Radical daily. Lord Roberts it knows; but Admiral 
Seymour is dismissed as a nonentity. The concerted 
attempt to belittle the new movement is the best proof 
that the Liberal party recognise its significance. They 
know very well that the British Declaration is the 
most serious development in the Home Rule crisis since 
the formation of the Ulster Volunteers. It will express 
the determination of the nation to prevent the coercion 
of Ulster. 
ment are either insincere or strangely obtuse. 
difficult to find language to describe the immense 
gravity of the national crisis. 


experience. Even extreme Radicals are obliged to 
admit the certainty of trouble if Ulster is not excluded 
from the Home Rule Bill. But they take consolation 


Those who make light of the new develop- | > 4 
It is  ©xclusion of Ulster. é 
| though he can make Mr. Asquith ‘‘ toe the line”’ in 


Many cannot grasp the ‘" ‘ 
meaning of civil war: the idea is remote from our | dissolving Parliament. 


_ Dublin Parliament would be too dearly bought. 


in the hope that the outbreak will be confined to Ire- | 


land. 
sequences to Great Britain and to the Empire. 
refuse to believe that the discipline of the Army will be 


They are unable to recognise the appalling con- 


affected. They attach no importance to the defenceless | 


state of the country if the bulk of the regular troops 
are withdrawn to Ireland. They affect to believe that 


They | 


sent we are convinced that the Cabinet will be at once 


_ driven from office. 


counts. 


a solution. 


In the House of Commons only the Irish problem 
The Supplementary Estimates are being 
passed almost without debate. Mr. Asquith has been 
obliged to yield to the demand that there shall be no 
further delay in revealing his proposals) But it is 
unlikely that his suggestions can bring us any nearer 
Nothing but the clean-cut exclusion of 
Ulster can avoid civil war. Half-measures are futile. 
Home Rule within Home Rule, temporary inclusion 
with the option of exclusion, exclusion for three years 
only and the other fantastic schemes that have been 
suggested, are worse than useless. Ulster is deter- 
mined to fight for her position within the United 
Kingdom. Less than that she will not accept. 

Meanwhile opinion in Nationalist Ireland is under- 
going a change. As the reality of Ulster’s resistance 
is appreciated, all but the professional politicians are 
agreed that the Union is preferable to civil war. Mild 
Home Rulers recognise that even if it were possible to 
restrict hostilities to the North of Ireland, permanent 
injury would be done to the trade and credit of the 
In the south and west many businesses 
The doubtful advantages of a 
The 
practical benefits conferred by the Land Purchase Acts 
and the other reforms in the last twenty years have 
entirely changed the nature of the demand for an Irish 
Parliament. There is no longer the fierce cry for the 
redress of grievances. The only argument left in 
favour of Home Rule is a sentimental one. The 
prosperous farmers and tradesmen in the south and 
west appreciate that for the satisfaction of a sentiment 
they may pay too big a price. They have too much 
to lose. 

On the other hand, the professional politicians are 
dismayed at the thought of further concessions. The 
‘* Freeman’s Journal ’’—the official organ of the party 
—has taken refuge in silence. We have yet to see 
whether Mr. Devlin will lose his last chance of obtain- 
ing an Irish Parliament rather than consent to the 
He has still to realise that 


would be ruined. 


the House of Commons he cannot prevent him from 


Meanwhile the rumours of a General Election have 
been revived—this time on both sides of the House. 
Even the Parliamentary correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle *’ suggests that if Mr. Asquith’s proposals 
are unacceptable the Government will go to the 
country immediately after the Royal Assent has been 
obtained to the Home Rule Bill in its present form. 


| Since last autumn we have foretold that the pressure 


the British people will be undisturbed by Ulster’s resis- | 


tance. They ignore the economic disaster to the whole 
of the United Kingdom caused by the outbreak of civil 
war in any part of it. They are oblivious that the 
whole trade and credit of the country would be en- 
dangered. Unable to apprehend the catastrophe, they 
seek consolation in the hope that the British democracy 


will be unmoved by an outbreak in a remote corner of | 


the kingdom—separated from Great Britain by the Irish 
Sea. Whatever support the Liberal party may have 
drawn from these unfounded premises has been rudely 
displaced by the new Declaration. It is now certain 


that forcible resistance to the coercion of Ulster could | 


not be confined to Ireland. 
should understand the depth of feeling they have 
aroused. There are some yet left in Britain who will 
not stand by and see men butchered whose only crime 
is loyalty to the throne and the flag, whose only fault 


It is well that Ministers | 


is their refusal to give up their birthright as free | 
citizens of a United Kingdom. Civil commotion will | 
break out in this country if there is any attempt to — 


suppress Ulster. The embarkation of troops for Ireland 
will be the signal. 
some people, it is because they do not believe the Prime 
Minister capable of such a crime. But should troops be 


So far as there is still apathy among | 


of unalterable circumstances would force Mr. Asquith 
to dissolve Parliament—that he dare not face civil 
war. But there is still the danger of a premature 
outbreak in Ireland—a thing which is said to be 
desired by an important section of the Cabinet, in 
order that the Ulster rebellion may be crushed at the 
outset. Those short-sighted politicians make a grave 
mistake. They have to deal with organised resist- 
ance. If hostilities begin in Ulster they will be on a 
large scale. The whole of the Ulster Volunteer Force 
would be mobilised before the Government could hope 
to deal with the situation. The spark which set fire 
to one corner of Ulster would spread immediately to 
the whole province. That is the appalling danger in 
Mr. Asquith’s policy of playing for time. He is 
trafficking with national honour and safety to keep his 
party in office. If he persists there is not the faintest 
doubt that loyal citizens will lose their lives in defence 
of their liberties. 


UNIONISTS AND THE TARIFF. 


LEAR and vigorous were the speeches at the 
annual conference of the Tariff Reform League 
yesterday—an excellent send-off to the campaign in the 
country under Lord Ridley. In sharp contrast with the 
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destructive programme of the Government and the 
purely Cobdenite attitude of a section of the Opposi- 
tion which still leans to bald Free Trade, Tariff Reform 
remains the one constructive policy before the country. 
Its progress towards success has been slow—not 
slower than the progress of constructive policies usually 
is in a nation of conservative instincts. It is easier to 
destroy than to create. The housebreaker can pull 
down a building in a week which has taken years to 
build. The Radical is the housebreaker in politics, the 
Unionist is the builder. It is easy enough to criticise 
the foundations, the supports, and the style of the 
Tariff Reform building. But a building is at all events 
a better thing than the cartloads of rubbish to which the 
Radicals would reduce our Constitution. 

Tariff Reform policy, as defined by our Leader, will 
impose a duty not exceeding ten per cent. on foreign 
manufactured goods and establish a preference on 
Colonial imports; it will not impose duties on food, 
but, on tle contrary, will reduce some of the 
existing duties on food which the present Radical 
Government have confessed themselves unable to 
modify. It will impose a tariff on luxuries, 
and part of the revenue from the tariff will be 
used in reducing the burdens on agriculture. By this 
means the farmer will be fully compensated for any 
rise in prices which might fall on him through the 
incidence of the tariff. At present he is not compen- 
sated for the direct tax which he has to pay under the 
Insurance Act and the incidental rise in prices which 
that Act has brought about, and he is faced, moreover, 
by the threat of a compulsory increase in the wages he 
pays, as a consequence of Mr. Lloyd George’s land 
campaign. 
the additional burdens which Radical policy would im- 
pose on him and the just revision which Tariff Re- 
formers would grant. 

Mr. Lloyd George, it is true, has seen this weakness 
in his policy, and has tried to conceal its effect from 
the farmers by the promise of lower rents. .The 
farmers who recollect his promises in connection with 
the Insurance Act will know how much reliance to place 
on the Chancellor’s boons. 

But the finance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has in itself made Tariff Reform inevitable. Mr. 


Lloyd George has forgotten the old Liberal maxim of | 


The farmer will not hesitate long between Sandals will no longer avail. 


Mr. Lloyd George. The present Chancellor believes 
in direct taxation, and has increased direct taxation 
whenever more revenue was needed; nor is he without 
sympathisers in the Cabinet. Mr. McKenna declared 
himself some years ago in favour of a single direct tax, 
and we are not aware that he has ever repudiated that 
opinion. The trouble is that direct taxation, as at 
present levied, will not suffice for the gigantic budgets 
of to-day ; even direct and indirect taxation together as 
at present levied will hardly do. Mr. Asquith appears 
to have recognised this in his obscure declaration last 
autumn regarding a revision of the income-tax, a 
revision which was interpreted on his own side as an 
attempt to bring more and smaller fish within the 
income-tax net. That declaration, and the shifts to 
which Mr. Lloyd George is put, are sufficient to show 
that the old basis of Free Trade finance is gone. Only 
in appearance does it survive. A land tax conforms with 
the doctrine of Free Imports ; so would the confiscation 
of church property, or of property at large. But the 
essential basis of the system has gone, and the boasted 
elasticity of Free Trade finance is becoming a strait 
waistcoat for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

That revision is therefore necessary is admitted by Mr. 
Asquith himself, who is more candid in these matters 
than Mr. Lloyd George; but whereas Mr. Asquith, the 
staunchest of Free Import men, would seek salvation 
in revision of the income tax, the country will prefer 
Tariff Reform as the solution of the difficulty. Free 
Trade has been abandoned by every other great pro- 
ducing country of the world. Our own colonies have 
given it up. Tariff Reform, on the other hand, is 
essentially just, since those pay the tax who enjoy the 
goods. The argument that it leads to trusts and 
There are trusts and 
rings under Free Trade, and a country which has seen 


_ three Ministers of the Crown apologise for their share 
_ in the Marconi scandals and get their reward should 
_ not pursue that line of argument. 


The real danger to Tariff Reform comes from its 


_ insidious enemies who affect to be of the Unionist party 


economy, which would have been his surest weapon — 


against fiscal revision. The State which spends little 
money may conceivably exist on bald Free Trade; the 


State which swells its expenditure cannot. Mr. Lloyd | 


George has destroyed the very basis of Free Trade; he 
has worshipped the symbol but smashed the reality. 
He has been unable to reduce the food duties which 
Radicals regret as a blot on Free Trade and a weak- 
ness at elections. 


can face a deficit of that size. 
the taxes on food the Chancellor has been driven to 
find new sources of revenue that would pass the narrow 
Cobdenite standard. His alternative to Tariff Reform 
(and incidentally his proof of friendship for the farmer ?) 
was to tax land, and that policy has utterly failed. The 
other alternative is to pile up the existing taxes on 
income and capital, already at a figure which the Chan- 
cellor’s predecessors would have condemned as into!er- 
ably high. 

After six years of Mr. Lloyd George at the Treasury, 
the whole basis of Gladstonian finance has given way. 
In the careful analysis of British Budgets during the 
last twenty-five years which was recently published by 
Mr. Bernard Mallet it was pointed out that the old 
basis of national finance was a rough equality between 
direct and indirect taxation. That view of finance was 
firmly held by the Gladstonian Liberals as giving a 
just division of taxation between the classes and the 
masses, as placing the fewest burdens on property and 
commerce, and generally securing a sound foundation 
of fiscal policy. The foundation began to crack when 
Sir William Harcourt was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
it has not merely cracked, but tumbled to pieces under 


To secure the ‘‘ free breakfast | 
table’ of Radical desires would be to drop over ten | 
millions of taxation, and not even Mr. Lloyd George | 
Even without reducing | 


and Press. We can forgive .the Radicals their 
dislike of a constructive Imperial policy. But that 
Unionists, whose business is construction and union, 
have worked against a policy essentially constructive 
and a security of union for the whole Empire, has been 
a source of weakness whose ill-effects have long been 
felt. It is a strange conception of loyalty to a party 
which makes men work against the accepted policy of 
their party, both in public and private. It has led to 
confusion and loss of fighting strength at the very time 
when clarity and unity are most essential. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


N trying to give a politely non-committal reply to 
the National Service League’s deputation, the 
Prime Minister created the impression that much con- 
fusion of thought prevails in the highest official circles 
over that supreme matter, the defence of the nation. 
The deputation referred to a speech made nearly a year 
ago by the First Sea Lord at a dinner of the Union 
Jack Club, when Prince Louis of Battenberg made 
appropriate allusion to the old truth that war is most 
effectively made by the combination of land and sea 
forces. The Fleet, he explained, could not defend our 
shores alone, but required the co-operation of a trained 
Army. Mr. Asquith had to deal with this phrase, and 
dealt with it maladroitly. His language was 
ambiguous, and he made the ambiguity the worse by 
repeating it. No one reading the Prime Minister’s 
words can be clear in his mind whether the First Sea 
Lord repudiates his own statement or only the construc- 
tion put upon it; whether he has changed his opinion 
or complains that he has been misrepresented. To 
make matters worse, the Prime Minister, after clouding 
the issue in this way, laid down a doctrine which seems 
to re-assert—though in somewhat vaguer language— 
the very views he had just repudiated on behalf of the 
First Sea Lord. Mr. Asquith accepted the position 
that we require an army of sufficient numbers and 
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efliciency to compel an enemy to invade in such 
strength as would ensure his detection by the Fleet. 
Then, to complete the confusion, he whittled this away, 
saying that the whole subject was being re-considered 
by the Imperial Defence Committee. Altogether a 
most unsatisfactory muddle. The country has a right 
to demand from its Government a perfectly clear state- 
ment of the needs of defensive policy and of the means 
adopted to give effect to them. A day or two later 
Mr. Churchill is put up to explain away the incident. 

Clear thinking about national defence leads straight to 
national service. It tells us that the doctrines of what 
is called the blue-water school cannot be upheld, and, 
secondly, that the home defence army which we require 
can only be provided by universal military training. 
According to the blue-water theory, the best way for 
an Island Power to deal with an enemy is never to let 
him land. That is a perfectly sound proposition, but it 
does not include the corollary that all land defence is 
superfluous. On the contrary, there are two good 
reasons Why we should not stake everything on our 
Navy. The first is that the scope of its operations 
cannot be restricted to home waters. This would con- 
tinue to be true even if all the self-governing 
Dominions followed the Australian example and built 
fleets for their own defence. It would continue to be 
true even if we lost India. So long as our people are 
dependent on imported food, and so long as about two- 
thirds of such imports reach England via the Mediter- 
ranean, our Fleet must be free to operate in Southern 
waters. Otherwise it will not be able to guarantee 
that our people will be fed. But if the Fleet is tied to 
the coasts of a defenceless island it will not be able to 
give that guarantee, except at the cost of immense 
additions to our naval estimates. Even as things are 
now—and unless drastic steps are taken they will be 
much worse—it is certain that a British Government 
in time of war would hesitate long before drawing on 
the North Sea for ships to break a hostile blockade 
in the Mediterranean. 

The second point in the case against the blue-water 
school is that the greater the results that would follow 
from successful invasion the more likely it is that the 
enemy will run the risk. If the enemy knew that his 
invading force had first to run the gauntlet of a hostile 
fleet and then to face a decently-trained army with 
numbers superior to his own he would abandon the 
enterprise altogether. If, on the other hand, he knows 
that the invader will have England at his mercy, he is 
certain to make the attempt. The ultimate gain would 
compensate for any possible loss. It is for this reason 
that any weakening of our military position at home 
weakens the fleet as well, its task becoming at once 
more arduous and more certain. This was the point 
which the First Sea Lord obviously had in mind last 
April, and his contention that the realm is best 
defended by a supreme navy and an adequate army in 
co-operation is not really open to dispute. 

Granting, then, that we require an army for home 
defence, how is that army to be recruited? Theoretically 
two methods are open to us. If Britain were invaded 
to-morrow, the expeditionary force would be available 
for our defence. What we have to consider is the 
means of providing troops in the absence of the ex- 
peditionary force, under conditions similar to those of 
the South African War. One means is to increase the 
regular army. Suppose we added a whole army corps 
to our establishment on the understanding that it 
should never leave the country. That would give us 
an army; but, expense apart, could we get the men? 
The War Office has to advertise—we wonder what the 
Germans think of it?—to get recruits as it is. The 
additional numbers could only be obtained by conscrip- 
tion; and opponents of national service who use that 
word by way of giving a dog a bad name would do well 
t® bear in mind that conscription is the method that 
would be adopted for supplementing the numbers of a 
professional army. 

Dismissing this course as impossible, the alternative 
is Territorialism. The men trained under the National 


Service League scheme would be Territorials every | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bit as much as the members of the present force. 
Appreciating this point, Sir Frederick Poliock has 
written to the ** Times ’’ to say that the adoption of 
Lord Roberts’s pian would give us more Territorials. 
So it would; and considering the inability of the volun- 
tary system to keep the force up to strength, the fact 
is an important argument in Lord Roberts’s favour. 
But while Sir Frederick Pollock’s letter is true so far 


| as it goes, it does not tell the whole truth. It fails to 


note that whereas Lord Roberts’s force would have 
had its six months’ training before war broke out, the 
Territorials would only begin to train on its outbreak. 
It comes to this—that if it were now to become neces- 
sary for us to send the whole of our expeditionary force 
abroad, we should have to wait six months before we 
could do it. Much may happen in that time—the 
Germans were round Paris three months after war was 
declared—and it is absurd to pretend that the gain or 
loss of six months is too slight a point to require com- 
ment. When Aristotle had to refer to an argument 
which struck him as utterly ridiculous, he dismissed its 
author with the one word ¢Avapé—he talks nonsense. 
Sir Frederick Pollock would have no ground for com- 


| plaint if he was dealt with in an equally summary 


fashion. 

The conclusive argument for national service is that 
the needs of the country require it. It is not the only 
argument, and anyone familiar with the reckless ideas 
of many of the young men in the labouring classes can 
appreciate the value of discipline—not as a means of 
preventing unrest, which is often a desirable thing, but 
as a means of making unrest practical. But to both 
sorts of arguments it is customary for the so-called 
Progressive to reply that National Service is contrary 
to the principles of Liberalism—as if that settled the 
matter. Pressed to give reasons why it is right for a 
man to be compelled to pay money to his country and 
wrong for him to be commanded to lend it his strength, 
our Progressive will reply that the idea of service is 
feudal. So it is, along with many other excellent 
ideas, monarchy among them. When we consider 
what the Radical has made of the world since he got 
his grip on it a century ago, we regard the fact that a 
scheme is feudal as a point in its favour. Lord Roberts 
has earned the thanks of his countrymen for maintain- 
ing the good old feudal notion that there are higher 
aims in life than selling in the cheapest market. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S ERUPTION. 


R. JOHN GALSWORTHY is disgusted with 
poltics. Writing from Taormina—that not 


| exactly democratic resort of sunshine-seekers to-day—he 


launches a philippic against our fog-ridden Parliament. 
The House of Commons appears to him—there on the 
great cliff, with volcanic Etna and the Mediterranean 
before him—-as futile and out of touch with life. It 
permits ‘‘ abhorrent things ’’, ‘‘ such barbarities and 
mean cruelties as must dry the heart of God’’. It 
leaves good things undone until its negligence is an 
offence to God and man. It gabbles the meaningless 
formule of exhausted controversy while the nation 
Waits with stern indignation for its real business to 
be taken up. It is engaged in a dull partisan game, 
in which sensible people have long lost all interest. 
Now there is nothing out of the way in all this. It 
is rather a little commonplace. Mrs. Pankhurst says 
hourly much the same thing. But Mr. Galsworthy 
rashly refuses to content himself with negative 
criticism. Like Trochu, he has a plan. He has writ- 
ten a sort of King’s Speech, and cannot complain if 
there is a debate on the Address. It is an excellent 
Speech from the Throne in its way. All the objects 
indicated are admirable and advertise the benevolence 
which inspired the draughtsman. There are only two 
criticisms to be made. Half of the speech is ‘‘ up 
against ’’ laws stronger than those of Parliament; the 
other half is scarcely likely to appeal to the great heart 
of British democracy. 
Mr. Galsworthy takes under his wing the British 
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race and the dumb creation. His benevolence knows 
no distinction of sex, creed, or zoological classification. 
He is for liberty and happiness all round, whether in 
trousers, skirts, fur or feather, whether on two legs or 
on four. He does his own race the compliment of pre- 
cedence in his programme of reform, though with splen- 
did impartiality he allots five measures each to the 
human and the brute. He would have all women 
workers comfortably paid, all children well fed, all 
citizens decently housed, all lads placed in profitable 
trades. An excellent programme, if it were only clear 
how it can be carried out, on which point, unhappily, 
Mr. Galsworthy gives no hint. It is a pity. The 
limited intelligence of Parliament has long been occu- 
pied with small projects of improvement, and assuredly 
it would not be above taking a hint from a distin- 
guished outsider. 

But Mr. Galsworthy is still more interesting when he 
deals with what may be called, with all respect, ‘‘ dickey 
bird ’’ polittes. There is an earnestness about his plea 
for birds and animals that almost disarms flippancy. 
He has so touching a faith in the humanity of the 
British people. He has apparently forgotten that a 
public which rejoices in performing dogs, which rejoices 
at the spectacle of sea lions blowing brazen instru- 
ments, and claps its hands when Bengal tigers are 
made to jump through paper hoops, is not likely to be 
vividly impressed by his generous proposals. It is 
difficult to imagine an election being won on measures 
to forbid the caging of skylarks or linnets, the docking 
of horses’ tails, the wearing of aigrettes, or the export 
of worn-out horses. These things, of course, depend 
on no immutable law, like the others. They rest 
merely on barbarities of usage and fashion, which 
sensible and feeling people, inside and outside of Par- 
liament, deplore just as much as Mr. Galsworthy does. 
They could be stopped at once by legislation. Were 
Mr. Galsworthy an English Haroun-al-Raschid (a 
strictly monogamous Commander of the Faithful, of 
course, converted to the latest Collectivist philosgphy) 
he could not guarantee dinners, houses, and incomes 
to everybody’s taste. But he could easily say to his 
Giafar : ‘‘ I charge thee by the beard of the Prophet to 
impale all the bird fanciers in the United Kingdom if 
there remain a caged lark, linnet, or jackdaw to- 
morrow. The man who docks a horse’s tail, be it by 
a single vertebra, by the scimitar of my executioner 
shall his head be docked. As for the shameless 
women who, not content with showing their faces to 
men, crown their heads with the spoils of the nesting 
bird, let them desist, on pain of being cut asunder at 
the waist. It is not in vain that I am called Gals- 
worthy the Merciful ’’. 

Mr. Galsworthy, in fact, does seem to think politi- 
cally in terms of absolutism. Writing for the theatre 
tends to give a man the ideas of a sultan. There he 
is lord of life and death, giving purses of gold and 
bushels of rubies to one, drawing the hasty scimitar of 
judgment on another. Mr. Galsworthy looks on the 
world as if it were a stage, where every problem can 
be worked out neatly and logically, where tremendous 
consequences follow the loss of a silver box or a spoiled 
game of bridge. He seems genuinely surprised that 
official people, known to be of a given opinion on a 
given subject, do not immediately translate that opinion 
into concrete fact. It is so absurdly simple. ‘‘ I have, 
perhaps, a hundred acquaintances, ten of them in Par- 
liament. I have asked them all whether they want 
horses’ tails docked, and whether they like to see sky- 
larks in a cage. They all say no. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the pzoportion holds good in the country 
and in Parliament. Therefore we have clearly ‘a 
round majority of unfettered Parliamentary and general 
opinion’ against docking horses and caging skylarks. 
Why, then, in the name of an outraged Heaven, is no 
stop put to the whole business? Simply because poli- 
ticians are engaged in ‘ partisan bickerings ’, in rolling 
periods which advance nothing but those who utter 
them. I say it is rotten.”’ 

Mr. Galsworthy would know better if he Ieft the 
free air of speculation to become an embarrassed man 
of affairs. He would quickly be taught that people in 


‘“ power ’’ do not what they would, but largely what 
they must. It is sad, no doubt, but the popular pulse 
will not be stirred by the woes of oppressed silkworms, 
the pains of the boiling lobster, or even the martyrdom 
of the revolving squirrel in his treadmill cage. The 
placard, ‘‘ Galsworthy for Westminster and the sky- 
lark for the Empyrean’’, would rouse no enthusiasm. 
‘Integrity of Horses—the Tail, the whole Tail, and 
nothing but the Tail ’’ would scarcely prove what the 
knowing call a ‘‘ winner ’’, while ‘‘ the Bitter Cry 
of the Nesting Egret ’’ and ‘‘ Secrets of the Sausage 
Boat ’’ would fail to compete with the unscrupulous 
misrepresentations of the other side (which is always 
sure to be guilty of misrepresentation). Lucky would 
Mr. Galsworthy be if his campaign against feathers 
did not lose him a dozen seats in East London, where 
such ornaments are popular. There might be even 
sinister rumours that he had an interest in a ribbon 
factory. 

In fine, a few months’ bitter experience would con- 
vince Mr. Galsworthy that politics is not a simple 
business, and that even salutary reforms, unless they 
affect great masses, are hard to effect. We have a 
good deal of sympathy with some of his well-meaning 
programme, but we fear that for some time to come 
it will not reach the dignity of a ‘‘ living issue’’, not 
because members of Parliament are more unfeeling 
or more stupid than Mr. Galsworthy, but because the 
general opinion ’’, which he so confidently claims, 
cares really not twopence about the whole matter. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE NEW DELHI.—II. 
By H. tt. 


WONDER how many people there are who can 

remember the agitation in India over the Ilbert 
Bill. That was in 1884, which is twenty-nine years 
ago—a long time in India, where the European com- 
munity changes so fast. And in England, even at 
the time, few people really knew what the trouble was 
about, and hardly any can have known the secret 
history of the denouement. Nevertheless, in the whole 
history of India there is no event which is so signi- 
ficant in its bearing on the move to Delhi as this is, 
and to that agitation I must go back. 

Briefly, the facts are these: Government proposed 
to abolish the distinction between an Englishman and 
an Indian in the Criminal Courts. An Indian magis- 
trate was to be able to try an Englishman just as he 
can a fellow Indian, and sentence him. 

The whole European population of India rose up 
in indignation. Meetings were held, a league was 
formed, and representation made to the Government 
of India. It would not listen. 

Isolated at Simla, what did the Viceroy and Council 
know of the storm they had aroused? Secure at 
Simla, what did they care? They were: 


‘* On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind, 
For they sit beside their nectar and their bolts are 
hurled 
Far beneath them in the valleys and the clouds are 
lightly curled 
Round their golden houses girdled with the gleaming 
world ’’. 


But when they came down to Calcutta for the cold 
weather it was a very different affair. When pass- 
ing through the planters’ district the Viceroy had a 
narrow escape, and on arrival at Calcutta the full 
urgency of the case became clear. India was on the 
brink of a disaster unparalleled in history. Still the 
Government stopped its ears. 

Then, with dramatic suddenness, it was humiliated. 

So much is public history. The inner history of 
these events on the Defence Association’s side—the 
Government side is unknown—is even more instruc- 
tive than the public history. It contains a lesson 
and a warning never to be forgotten. But I need 
not refer to it. The public history is enough. 
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A Government of English officials was, through 
its aloofness, so ignorant of English feeling in India 
as to exasperate it to revolution point; it was so 
determined to have its way that only the imminence of 
disaster brought it to its senses. 


It is now going to Delhi, where it can, in a like — 


case—and even worse measures than the Ilbert Bill 
are, we are told, in contemplation—continue its 
determination till the disaster falls. 

That is one consequence of the move to Delhi. The 


Government, which is already doctrinaire, is remov- | at : 
' Government buildings in the new Delhi was but 


ing itself from the one place where the fresh and 
wholesome breath of English criticism can reach it. 
It is going to a place where it can, if it wishes, defy 


the English mercantile community, who have built | 


up the wealth and prosperity of India, and so made 
our rule possible; who are in the last resource the 
real representative of the English people. It can 


alienate every Englishman in the East—and that the | 


English at home will back their people there who 
doubts ?—and can neither know nor care, till the 
blow comes. 

Now I do not say that in the move to Delhi the 
Government have been actuated by any such motive. 
It is always invidious to impute motives. No one 
can certainly know them, not even perhaps the actors 
themselves. But one of two things is certain: When 
determining to move to Delhi, either Government 
remembered the Ilbert Bill or it forgot it. If it 
remembered, why ignore the lesson? If it forgot, was 
not that more dangerous still? 

Which did the Government do? Remember or 
forget? And why? 

But that is not the only objection fatal to the change 
—there are others. 

It is amongst the reasons generally alleged in sup- 
port of the change that it will appeal to Indian senti- 
ment. It will please the people that the Government 
should be reinstated in the old Indian capital. Let us 
consider this. 

Is Delhi an Indian capital? 


from Calcutta as from Delhi; and in what other way 
does centrality avail? In none that I ever heard of. 
Is London the centre of England, or Washington of 
the United States, or Petersburg of Russia? Is 
Calcutta the centre of Bengal? Are Bombay or 
Madras centres of these Presidencies? But if not, 
why not? 

And if centrality is urgent, what about Simla? Is 
it good for the Government to be perched for half 
the year in the very outskirts of its country? 

I have said that the difficulty about the style of the 


symptomatic of a defect inherent in the scheme itself. 
I think the reader will be able now to judge for 
himself whether that is not so. 


THE MEANING OF BERGSON’S SUCCESS. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


HE election of M. Bergson at the French Academy 
is quite the event of the day, and invites us 
to reconsider once more the philosopher’s extraordinary 
success. Is it merely a philosopher’s success? Is not, 
on the contrary, this startling vogue another sign of 
the appreciation of clarity and sincerity which is per- 
ceptible on all hands and rapidly changes the charac- 
teristics of contemporary literature? I think so. 
Fight your way, if you can, into the ridiculously 
small room in which M. Bergson lectures at the Collége 
de France, and wait among the expectant crowd until 
the hour comes. Perhaps you know nothing about the 
professor, except that he is quite original, constructs the 


| world in a manner entirely his own. This rather intimi- 


_ dates you; philosophy is naturally overawing, and you 


Modern Delhi, whatever it may have been in the | 


long past, was the creation of the Mogul conquerors 
of India—that is to say, of a dynasty and army alien 


in nation, creed and language to India. Before the | 
Mogul conquest India had no capital, any more than 


Europe has. It was a continent containing many 
nations and many capitals. The Moguls established 
a foreign hegemony and built as capitals Delhi and 
Agra. 

This does not make either of these capitals native, 
as, for instance, Paris is of France, or London of 
England. They were no more native capitals than 
Calcutta is a native capital. Delhi was created by 
one foreign invasion, Calcutta by another. Calcutta 
is, from a native point of view, a far greater city in 
wealth, intelligence, population, and influence than 
Delhi ever was. Delhi exceeds Calcutta in one point 
only—its palace. 

Now the suitability of capitals is determined not 
by a dead marble building but by living influences. 


Again, the choice of Delhi is supposed to appeal | 


to native sentiment. To which? 

How will it appeal to the Hindu sentiment to see 
one conqueror succeed another? 

How will it appeal to Mahommedan sentiment to 
see an alien and supplanting power housed in close 
neighbourhood to the memorials of their own rule? 
But if not to Hindu or Mahommedan, to whom ? 

The truth is that the change to Delhi will appeal 
to no instinct in the Indian peoples. They do not 
care a copper pie where the Government of India 
lives, if only it had a little more touch. 

What India longs for in its rulers is more under- 
standing and more sympathy, a relaxation of the 
laws that hurt it, a humanity which sees and recog- 
nises. If Government had this no one would care 
where it lived. 

The last argument in its favour is that it is central, 
and thus more convenient from an administrative 
point of view. In these days of telegraph and train, 
what does that matter? Orders would pass as quickly 


dread having to make a special effort to understand 
this particular system. On the stroke of the hour the 
professor appears. He is a spare little man, with 
nothing remarkable besides his admirably formed brow 


_ and an exceptionally winsome smile. He has not been 


half a minute in his chair before you feel that the 
audience is in simple and familiar sympathy with him. 
He begins to speak, summing up his previous lecture in 
the old fashion, and announcing his subject for to-day. 
There is no solemnity whatever in his utterance, 
nothing that is not perfectly natural in the wonderfully 
managed voice, so clear that only after a few minutes 


_ do you notice that it hardly rises above the very lowest 


key. He speaks without notes, maybe about the rela- 
tion between thought and speech; you hear no techni- 
calities, no jargon. You are somewhat astonished by 
an assertion concerning the artificiality of languages, 
but possibly M. Bergson knows more about his subject 
than you do; in fact, he quotes very startling facts from 
English works, the titles of which he pronounces as if 
English were his native tongue; then he analyses the 
attitude of our mind in the presence of an ordinary 
sentence which he takes at random from a volume of 
Descartes. All he says is simple, but as he says it you 
become conscious of a constantly growing interest in 
the question, as if you had never heard it discussed 
before. From time to time hard and dry facts are 
adduced from more learned works, but so much to the 
point that it seems as if they had been collected to serve 
the professor’s purpose. M. Bergson himself is 
conscious of it, and his charming smile brightens up the 
thin face. Everything he says makes the subject 
clearer, until it appears as elemental as if it were pro- 
pounded by the mind of a child, and philosophy must 
be the plainest answer to very natural questions which 
nobody has a business to complicate. The old saying 
about the orator who turned out to be not an orator 
but a man sings in your ear, and as you hear it you feel 
compelled to substitute another phrase of a more purely 
French character. This man who sees things so directly 
and expresses them in such clear almost everyday 
language is a modern Descartes converting philosophy 
from jargon, indeed; but he also is what the French 
language since the days of Descartes has called very 
simply but very forcibly, l’honnéte homme, as distin- 
guished from the pedant. Then you notice that if the 
presence of a certain number of smartly dressed women 
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in this room is objectionable in one respect, it is not so 
from another point of view; M. Bergson speaks in a 
whitewashed lecture-room, but it is not amiss that this 
room should recall a salon. How far we feel from the 
days—not long past, though—when everything, from 
literature to politics, was only acceptable if it paraded 
under a thick mask of technicalities ! 

You leave the Collége de France after a lecture of 
M. Bergson’s as you leave a concert-room after Mozart, 
with the sensation of something sunny which you would 
like to be able to re-create when you would; and, as 
you cannot always be at the Collége de France, you buy 
the philosopher's three or four volumes and you begin 
studying them. Are you perfectly satisfied? No. 


opened for the moralist; but the intellectual attraction 
which the most intelligent section of the public feels for 
M. Bergson is not philosophical. It is not purely literary 
either. It is that higher aspect of the literary tendency 


_ which really is a moral one and constitutes an ethos in 


itself, viz., perfect sincerity, as opposed to the craze 
which impelled the nineteenth-century literary man to 
say anything as long as it looked well in print. That 
M. Bergson is interested in metaphysics appears as a 
minor point; that he is interested in it as the seven- 
teenth-century people were interested in everything— 
deeply, seriously, and without any reference to writing 
or being read—is what really matters. What our con- 


| temporaries love the most in M. Bergson is his honesty, 


The volume on ‘‘ Les Données Immédiates de la | 


” 


Conscience ’’ sums up a great deal of purely scientific 
reading; ‘*‘ Matiére et Mémoire’’ is so compact and 
full that its apparent clarity is elusive; ‘‘ L’Evolution 
Créatrice’’’ is a poem which you read as you read 
Dante, wading through difficult parts in the hope of 
coming to enchanting oases. So philosophy, even with 
Bergson to introduce you to it, cannot avoid being 
philosophical and dry. This is a disappointment. 
Another experience in the course of your reading is even 
more so. As you begin to realise what M. Bergson 
means by intuition, you conceive great hopes. This 
intellectual process, which puts us in immediate com- 
munication with realities—it is not philosophy, it is 
something more general and simple—why, everything 
told, ought it not to be called an “‘ art of thinking ’’? 
The discovery is elating. M. Bergson’s philosophy is 
only a metaphysical novel, as likely or unlikely as the 
others, and you are not unwise enough not to notice 
that it is built from the Evolutionists’ note-books. But 
an “‘ art of thinking ’’ is what we all, consciously or 
unconsciously, are for ever seeking. Nothing makes 
us so happy as the discovery of a truth: it is what we 
everlastingly hope to chance upon in talking, and 
the idea gives something almost feverish to French con- 
versation. And what is, after all, the great charm of 
M. Bergson’s lectures? Only that for an hour he, pro- 
duces no end of startling truths from his simple 
premises. So the idea that he may give us his secret 
for thinking right and bright is highly exciting. But 
as you re-read and re-think what he says about the 
intuitive process, one unfortunate intuition gradually 
dawns upon you. This magic process, which looks at 
first sight like a sublime recipe, is, after all, only a 
description, and a description of what?—of all things, 
a description of genial thinking. What do you gain 
by being told that the only way of thinking right is to 
think like Plato, Kant, or Pasteur, and not only think 
as they did, but think as they did in their most divine 
moments? This, indeed, is disheartening. 
But put the volumes back on _ your 
and seek once more the whitewashed room at 
the Collége de France This time M. Bergson 
is lecturing on Berkeley or Spinoza. He may 
be tempted by some point in his subject to 
evoke the springing fountain which helps his imagina- 
tion to visualise the effort upwards of life as spirit and 
its dropping down as matter; and according to your 
individual tendency you will like or dislike the invita- 
tion the poet-philosopher makes to you of uniting 
almost mystically with the universal flux; but possibly 
you will hear nothing of the kind. M. Bergson will not 
make any atfempt at solving the great enigma; perhaps 
he will say nothing that will strike you as deep or 
even novel ; but as he proceeds in his delightful leisurely 
manner to expound Berkeley’s or Spinoza’s doctrine 


and the clear-sightedness which is its reward comes 
after. This is enough to place the present generation 
above that which admired Renan. Renan wrote with 
some of the qualities which M. Bergson displays in 
speaking, but he was more envied for writing than for 
feeling like a man of the classical ages. M. Bergson 
would be followed even if he never wrote a line. Here, 
again, we see the deep reaction which differentiates the 
beginning of the twentieth century from the end of the 
Romanticist period, and in default of masterpieces is an 
evidence of the return to the ideal which gives birth 
to masterpieces. Things are far from right in France, 
but the French are beginning to think better than they 
have done for more than a hundred years. 


THE GENIUS OF M. NIJINSKI. 
By Joun Pacmer. 


T will be a happy day for the fine arts of Europe 
when each decides to go its own way; when we 
come to an end of all these muddled efforts of music 
to invade literature, of painting to invade the drama. 
These attempts to combine the arts are due to a lot of 
vague artistic ambition not quite sure of its direction. 
There is everywhere a playing with expression for its 
own sake—a game which is excellent fun when it is 
not too seriously taken. If Mr. Gordon Craig were 
a little more in earnest as a designer, he would not be 
playing with theatrical toys in Florence. If Dr. Strauss 
were a little more in earnest as a musician, he would 
not litter his scores with jokes about the baby. If 
Mr. Granville Barker were a little more in earnest as 
a producer of Shakespeare, he would not be running 
off to Moscow for new wrinkles. If, moreover, there 
were any such thing as serious criticism in the Press 
to-day, we should hear less about colour in the orches- 


_ tra, and about rhythm, notes and tones of pictures at 


shelves | 


the New English Art Club. We should visit the 
theatre for a play—for a work of art arising from a 
collaboration between a dramatist and his players. 
We should not visit the theatre for moving pictures. 
We should visit the Queen’s Hall for a symphony. 
We should not visit the Queen’s Hall for auto- 
biographies of German professors, or for expositions 
of Indian theosophy. ‘There are happy signs that this 


modern fever for muddling the arts has had its day. - 


The fever has passed its meridian. In a few years’ 
time we shall all be, not only absolute musicians, but 
absolute poets, absolute painters, absolute dramatists, 
and absolute critics. 

Perhaps we shall also be absolute dancers. Certainly 
we shall be absolute dancers if dancing can be made 
an absolute fine art. The question «arises—Can 


_ dancing stand, absolutely, upon its own legs? Is 


us a human attitude behind the tendency of a meta- | 


physical system, and you will marvel once more at an 


expression so perfectly subdued that it hardly seems 
different from the thought. 

This means that what you admire the most in 
Bergson is his talent. And do not let the discovery 
shock you. Certainly there are among the young 
philosophers who follow M. Bergson some who may be 
as interested as himself in a scientific representation of 
the world, and there are also many among his admirers 
who rejoice at the change from Taine’s philosophy to 
his, at the possibilities his criticism of materialism has 


you will be conscious of a wonderful gift for showing 


Is it possible to build 
up of gesture and of movement in space an aesthetic 
impression which shall be self-supporting, intelligible 
If the progress of M. Nijinski means any- 
thing at all, it means that he tends to rely more and 
more upon his genius for dancing, less and less upon 
the auxiliary effects of music and decoration. M. 
Nijinski’s progress can very accurately be measured in 
his performances this week at the Palace Theatre. 
To begin with, he has chosen to open his first indivi- 
dual season in London with ballets like the ‘‘ Spectre 
de la Rose’ and ‘‘ Les Sylphides ’’—ballets in which 
drama is reduced to a minimum. This is movement 
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Pantomimic drama utterly 
It simply inter- 
feres. Delight in rhythmic and beautiful gesture 
has no connection with delight in a story presented 
in dumb-show. If dancing cannot exist apart from 
drama we cannot do better than abolish it for ever. 
Has M. Nijinski begun to feel this himself? I think 


in the right direction. 
spoils many of the Russian ballets. 


we may assume from his choice of ballets at the | 


Palace that he has. 

Then, too, decoration at the Palace is yet again 
subordinate to absolute dancing. The decorator has 
aimed merely at throwing the ballet into relief. The 


gain is immense from the point of view of those who | 


are wondering whether the art of M. Nijinski has an 
importance independently of the art of M. Bakst or 
of M. Anisfeld. 

There remains the music. Why should it be neces- 
sary for M. Nijinski to dance to music? Are not his 
gestures, his movements in time and space, significant 
enough of themselves to convey his meaning to the 
audience? I merely put the question. If dancing is 
an absolute fine art, it should be performed in silence. 
\Vill not M. Nijinski make the experiment of dancing 
the ‘‘ Spectre de la Rose ’’ without orchestral accom- 
paniment? I choose this particular ballet because for 
any sensitive musician it is utterly spoiled by the 
tedious, common music of Karl Maria Von Weber— 
utterly spoiled, I mean, in so far as the music is heard. 
Personally, I did not hear very much of it. I was 
too intent upon M. Nijinski, and I am not one of 
those abnormally gifted aesthetes who can receive 
half-a-dozen impressions at once. Only when my 
attention lapsed from the dancing did I become aware of 
the musical rubbish shot into the affair from the orches- 
tra. 1am sure that the ‘‘ Spectre de la Rose ’’ would 
lose nothing from being performed in silence. I think 
it would enormously gain. Visitors to the Palace 
should try the effect of stopping their ears. There is 
another point. Music like that of the ‘‘ Spectre de la 
Rose ’’, so far as it makes itself heard, spoils by its 
complete futility any appeal there may be in the art 
of M. Nijinski. But there is another way in which 
music may be mischievous rather than helpful. It may 
contradict the dancers outright. I am sure that the 
final number of ‘‘ Les Sylphides’’, danced to the 
C sharp minor nocturne of Chopin, would better please 
were it merely seen and not heard. It is one of the 
most delicately beautiful numbers of the ballet; but its 
dancing has no relation to the desolating hysteria of 
the music, though M. Ravel has done his best to 
deprive the music of its character. 


The ‘‘ Spectre de la Rose ’’ is beautifully contrasted. 
In some ways it is the purest and best of all the ballets 
I have yet seen of M. Nijinski. Here there is never 
a moment’s doubt that the dance is the thing. Weber’s 
music is of no account. As to the story, it is wholly 
contained in the title, and requires neither pantomime 
nor explanation. It is sheer beautiful movement from 
end to end—a supreme justification of those who are 
looking for a modern fine art of absolute dancing. 

There are in England to-day two absurd prejudices 
standing in the way of choreographic art—two pre- 
judices which are at once utterly killed in the mind of 
anyone who has seen M. Nijinski in the ‘‘ Spectre de la 
Rose’’. First there is a fixed idea in England that 
dancing is effeminate—that the male dancer is a token 
of racial degeneracy. Baldly stated, after watching 


| the astounding physical performances of M. Nijinski, 


this prejudice seems incredible ; but it is unconsciously 
present in the majority of British minds. I should 
like to compel all such unimaginative persons to submit 
to six months of the sort of training M. Nijinski finds 
it necessary to endure. The physical strength and 
fitness of a dancer is only comparable with that of a 
prize-fighter. The second prejudice is even sillier than 
the first—namely, that the appeal of the dancer is an 
appeal to the senses. I infer from Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth’s admirable small book on the Russian 
Ballet that Mr. Gordon Craig has supported this idiotic 
contention, affirming that the dance excludes ‘‘ serene 
spiritual revelation ’’. I do not want to be rude; but 
really this is too much. If dancing as an art has one 
disadvantage more than another, it is that it tends to 
become rather too widely divorced from flesh and blood. 
The whole technique of the Imperial Russian ballet 
aims—wrongly, I think—at turning heavy flesh-and- 
blood women (strong enough to knock down any 
stalwart critic tactless enough to doubt their com- 
petence) into twittering elves. The classical ballet has 
always erred on the side of unreality. It has tried to 
eliminate flesh and blood. Yet here is Mr. Gordon 
Craig solemnly supporting a silly delusion of the British 


| public that the dance acts too directly on our senses. 


A man or woman must very easily take fire to find any 
physical appeal in ‘‘ Les Sylphides’’ or the ‘‘ Spectre 
de la Rose’’. In the last of these ballets one cannot, 
unless one is an impenetrable and muddy-metalled 
rascal, find anything more fleshly than the ghost of a 


flower. 


| MODERN COMPOSERS AND FRENCH CRITICS. 


If it can be proved to us that dancing is a fine art, | 


able to stand alone, M. Nijinski is undoubtedly its 
prophet. The majority of dancers, Russian or others, 


are merely remarkable athletes; sometimes they are | 
also people of taste and intelligence, and we admire in | 


them something technically well done. I do not 
think that even Mdlle. Adeline Genée, to whom London 
is saying farewell this week at the Coliseum, is more 
than an extremely clever and agreeable dancer who 
perfectly accepts and fulfils a limited tradition. But 
M. Nijinski is altogether in another class. He has 
genius. We need not look beyond the Chopin and 


By Joun F. Runciman. 


OMEONE has been good enough to send me a 
copy of a French musical review bearing for title 
only the inscrutable legend ‘‘S. I. M.”’ If these 


_ letters convey no meaning to me the contents of the 


review certainly convey a great deal. The copy reached 
me just as I was about to sit down to write concerning 
some of the more recent developments of music, 
especially in this country; and to my mingled pleasure 


_ and disgust I found the matter discussed in a compre- 


| hensive spirit and with ample knowledge. 


Weber ballets at the Palace this week to realise that | 


M. Nijinski is definitely conveying to us an original 
impression by his dancing, absolute and simple. Had 


be quite accurately aware in M. Nijinski’s dancing of 
precisely the appeal which the music makes accord- 
ing to musical ways and means. All that is deli- 
cately and ineffectually amorous; the pursuit of vague, 
receding pleasure that never could be real; passion 
sinking easily into ‘‘ sweet moan’’; the pursuit of 
gossamer love by youth half-awake—this is the mood 
of ‘‘ Les Sylphides’’, a mood to which the artifices 
of a pointed toe and the blown flutter and drift of the 
twittering corps de ballet are perfectly in accord. 
How they enraged grave Thomas Carlyle—these 
ballerine posturing in the devil’s name! But, then, 


how Thomas Carlyle would have raged at Francois 
Chopin ! 


Two 
articles specially deal with it. The first, ‘‘ Les Post- 
Elgariens ’’, by Mr. Marcel Boulestin, is concerned, of 
course, entirely with the most modern English 
musicians; the second, ‘‘ La Querelle des Anciens et 


we never heard a bar of Chopin’s music, we should | des Modernes”’, by Mr. Alfred Mortier, does not 


mention a single Englishman, but some of the argu- 


| ments would not need to be changed were we to 


| written and wisely edited. 


substitute the names of Holbrooke, Clutsam, and Bal- 
four Gardiner for those of Debussy, Huré, Ravel, or 
some other of the French moderns. This article, 
inceed, deals with a problem which Mr. Holbrooke has 
lately tackled with characteristic vigour; only, Mr. 
Mortier takes the opposite side. Before considering 
the whole question I may say the review is brilliantly 
Once, if I dare say so, 
we had its English equivalent in the ‘‘ Chord ’’, but 


_ since that little quarterly perished only the fine articles 
_ of Mr. Ernest Newman in the ‘‘ Musical Times” have 


relieved the gloom of English musical journalism. At 


_ the present time everyone who wants to see ‘‘ Parsifal ”” 
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defended from the point of view of a loyal and enthusi- 
astic Wagnerite of the ’eighties should read what Mr. 
van Dyck has to say about it. (I note that ‘‘ S. I. M.”’ 
is published at 29, Rue de la Boétie, Paris.) 

Mr. Boulestin’s title is, as he admits, ‘‘un peu 
arbitraire’’. Elgar is hardly a landmark in the history 
of musical England; perhaps—and I hope—his best 
work yet remains to be done; his ‘‘ Gerontius ”’ 
sounded the death-knell of the provincial festival trade 
oratorio but exerted no power over any of ‘‘ La jeune 
Ecole Anglaise ’’; his more recent symphonies and the 
violin concerto show rather the influence of the younger 
men whom they have left unmoved. The real awaken- 
ing, the re-birth of English hopes, came _ before 
‘* Gerontius ’’; ‘‘ Gerontius ’’ was a symptom and not a 
cause; the cause was, so to say, a negative one; all 
Great Britain, save those old-stagers who stopped short 
at ‘‘ Elijah’’, was sick unto death of trade oratorios 
and cantatas and philharmonic concerts ; genuine, fresh 
orchestral goncerts ousted the Pops.—delightful and 
useful in their day as those were; the rise of Wood 
almost made the London public gasp, as against its 
will it had to realise that an Englishman could conduct ; 
the younger men for ever threw over the old-fashioned 
counterpoint, harmony, and ‘‘ classical form ’’ and set 
out to express themselves in their own way and to 
‘“‘damn the consequences’’. The inexorable and 
inevitable destroyer of Academicism is ennui; and since 
the human mind abhors a vacuum the music of Ban- 
tock, Holbrooke, yea, of Elgar himself, was sucked 
into the space left void by the disappearance of 
cantatas and everlasting repetitions of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies and rhapsodies on Scotch or Irish airs. This, 
at least, is how I read the history of the rise of the 
younger school, of a period during which I lived in 
the centre of things and heard the hopeful prophecies 
of that younger school on one side and on the other 
side the maledictions and growlings of the grey-beards 
who talked of the ‘‘ canons of the art ’’ and regarded 
Wagner as a fanatic and dangerous revolutionary. 
And, alas! I have lived to see the safe young men— 
the Somervells and Walford Davieses—secure the 
fieshpots, while those who dared to be original were 
sent empty away. In a word, the young musicians 
are not *‘ post ’’ to Elgar; they are his contemporaries. 
It is advisable to draw this distinction, because Mr. 
Boulestin, after explaining how he chose his title to 
indicate an epoch, says explicitly that ‘‘ Elgar, s’il 
n’exprime lui-méme rien de nouveau, montra le 
chemin aux jeunes compositeurs anglais’’; and I 
emphatically deny that he did anything of the sort. 
For the rest the criticisms in the article show remark- 
able insight, and, for a foreigner, sympathy; he is 
on the whole admirably just and fair. Seeing how 
little of our native music has been published, and the 
difficulty (and folly) of forming a judgment after one 
or two hearings of works which are in the best and 
fullest sense new, not one of the composers discussed 
has any serious cause for complaint. 

Perhaps Mr. Holbrooke comes off worst. Too 
much stress is placed on the faults ‘‘ d’obscurité et de 
gaucheries et d’eccentricités orchestrales’’, on the 
*‘écriture tant6ét moderne, tant6t Wagnérienne, avec 
parfois d’excellentes idées musicales inégalement 
traitées—ceuvres d’un talent qui ne sait ni se borner, 
ni se critiquer et qui sans doute ne s’est pas encore 
tout 4 fait trouvé’’. Mr. Mortier evidently has no 
close acquaintance with Holbrooke’s chamber music. 
If he had been present at the concert of Friday of last 
week (given in the Arts Centre, Mortimer Street) he 
would deliver a more balanced judgment. The defects 
of the ‘‘ Children of Don’’ are not orchestral eccen- 
tricities and so on; the opera is very beautifully 
scored. It sorely needs pruning, like many a great 
work before it, and that is all (quite enough, too). 
Mr. Mortier should have heard the clarinet quintet 
(Op. 28) and the piano quartet (Op. 21). Both are 
clear in form without being formal; in both there is 
much that is new and daring; in both there are 
moments of golden beauty; and—the thing to me of 
the greatest significance—in each as a whole, and in 
each movement of each work—a definite mood, feeling, 
atmosphere—is sustained in something of the great 


_know what the remedy is. 


manner of the greatest masters. This is high praise, 
I am aware, but it is not extravagant; it is praise I 
have been able to give to no other of Holbrooke’s 
many works. A composer who can spread his wings 
and take an unbroken flight, who possesses this sus- 
tained power and a perfect sense of beauty, will 
inevitably write music on the very highest level. In 
the variations of the quintet there is cumulative effect ; 
I don’t think their order could be transposed without 
weakening that effect. Mr. Mortier is not, clearly, in 
a position to realise the height to which Holbrooke has 
already risen. Further, while acknowledging the 
labours of Balfour Gardiner and other enthusiasts in 
producing new compositions, he does not know that 
Holbrooke’s present series of concerts is the thirteenth, 
and that a considerable share of the programmes has 
been devoted to the new works of other composers. At 
this concert, for instance, we heard songs by Elgar, 
Norman O’Neill, and Delius, and some really poetic 
piano pieces by Mr. Edward Mitchell and a Mr. 
Kitchener, of Cairo—‘‘ all’’, Holbrooke superfluously 
remarks, ‘‘in MSS.’’ This should be counted unto 
the concert-giver for righteousness. I was glad to 
observe a large audience ; and perhaps at last we may 
hope, despite the apathy of the English Press, to find 
a continuously increasing number of people who are 
not set in the superstition that good music can only 
be written by composers with plentiful z’s, v’s, and 
ki’s in their names. 

The problem of how to induce the public to listen 
to modern native music is being faced in France as 
well as here. Mr. Jean Huré, a French critic and 
composer, asks ‘‘ N’y aurait-il pas quelque moyen 
d’initier aux ceuvres des compositeurs vivants de notre 
XXe siécle, comme, etaient initi¢és aux ceuvres de leurs 
contemporains, les publics des XVIIIe et XIXe 
siécles?’’ To this Mr. Mortier replies point-blank 
that the thing is being done. He takes the Paris 
concerts of a three weeks period selected at random, 
and finds that 121 dead composers were represented, 
as against go of the living. With regard to the two 
kinds of music he %& equafly direct; he declares that 
modern music enjoys as many advantages as it deserves 
because it is not to be compared for inspiration, 
breadth, depth, pmwer, beauty and expressiveness with 
the masterpieces of old time. Putting Wagner 
amongst the ‘‘ anciens ’’ (he has been dead 30 years), 
and taking our Englishmen in place of Mr. Mortier’s. 
Frenchmen I am bound to be largely in agreement with 
him as to the value of modern work. Of course, our 
men get nothing like the number of performances in 
any three weeks that Huré, Ravel, and d’Indy are sure 
of. The insularity of the Frenchman peeps out in 
Mr. Mortier’s list. Not any Englishman is mentioned ; 
the names of Schénberg, Stravinsky, and the Scriabine 
are also missing. Can they be hidden under the 
following: ‘‘ Divers anciens’’, 14 performances; 
‘* divers contemporains ’’, 43? To draw up such a list 
in London would be easy ; I am willing to bet that the 
proportion would be ‘‘ old or foreign pieces’’, 500; 
new native pieces ’’, ’004 or thereabouts. I don’t 
We can only go on 
hammering it into the heads of the public that a man 
may be a musician although an Englishman, and our 
musicians must follow Mr. Holbrooke’s example and 
support each other. 

Perhaps all the young men are a little impatient. 
The French seem to be very well treated, while our 
English and foreign conductors treat their contem- 
porary composers with small courtesy—even with con- 
tempt. But what of Schubert and Léwe, of Bach? 
What would have been heard of Wagner until he was 
an old man if he had not been a theatre conductor? 
This age is no worse than any other in its attitude 
towards unknown artists. Mr. Holbrooke has solid 
ground for complaint in the attitude of such bodies 
as the London Symphony Orchestra towards English 
musicians generally; it amounts to a scandal and a 
disgrace. Any foreign charlatan can get a hearing; 
no matter how sincere an Englishman may be he 
cannot be heard. Why don’t the Englishmen buy 
pepper-castors and sprinkle their names with z’s, x’s, 
w’s, v’s and ov’s? There is a remedy. 
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Turn we for a moment from the heat and turmoil 
of the modern conflict to some of the old music that 
also suffers neglect. Dr. Terry’s Bach concert of 
24th February was decidedly the best of the series. 
An appeal for support for his next season has already 
appeared in this Review, and I need add nothing to 
that, save perhaps that if those appealed to had heard 


and the stupendous Magnificat they would not hesitate 
to respond. The playing was admirably smooth 
throughout, though, for lack of a full-toned pipe- 
organ, the glorious wind-up of the Magnificat was a 
trifle violent. The duet, ‘‘ Et misericordia ejus *’, one 
of Bach’s most profoundly touching yet homely things, 
was indescribably lovely. The bass song suffered 
for want of the organ; and the double-bass player 
might well have restrained himself a little. I do not 


wish to carp. Such faults are at present unavoidable ; | 


they need not be irremediable if a few more genuine 
lovers of music will come forward with their purses 
open—not to give, but to buy seats and to use them. 

It is now late in the day to speak of the music pro- 
vided by Mr. Cecil Sharp for Mr. Granville Barker’s 
production of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’, left 
to me by Mr. John Palmer. I am no theatre-goer ; 
the theatre allures me not, and if I enjoyed this 
representation it was largely on account of the music, 
just right in quantity and quality. The fanfares, 
canonic preludes and entr’actes, dances, marches, and 
songs helped, I felt, to create something of the fairy 
atmosphere. Mendelssohn’s music, amongst the most 
beautiful he wrote, would be totally out of place in 
such a production. The overture must be heard with 
a large orchestra in the concert-room; to play it with 
a scratch, scratchy, ridiculously small band in a theatre 
while people are talking or walking over one’s toes is 
a good way of making one hate the name of Men- 
delssohn. Mr. Sharp employs a small number of 
instruments, but it is ample. 


SATURDAY MAXIMS.—(Conctupep.) 


HERE always has been a tango. The polka was 

a tango. The walse was a tango. When 
Miriam took her timbrel and the women danced for joy 
because God had smote the Egyptians in the Red Sea, 
clubbed feet stood apart and condemned it as a tango. 


The saying, ‘‘ Beware when God lets loose a Genius 
on this planet ’’ was a misquotation. The real danger 
is when Genius is kept on the chain: it then grows 
savage. 


Genius and Mediocrity—Brothers strangely alike in 
many respects : they can be told apart by a small birth- 
mark or mole that is always present in the former. 


‘*Contractors’’ and ‘‘ Promoters ’’—sly names, 
which appear so hopelessly suspect, they should be 
changed like those of streets affected by the demi- 
monde. 


Not even the multi-millionaire can guard against 
the cuckoo shouting in his garden at dawn. 


A tickler—i.e., the weapon which would suit small 
censorious natures when they are trying to swing 
Thor’s hammer. 


Socialists seem not to be quite such foes of liberty 
as Individualists say: have not some of them pleaded | 
for free love? 


““Get On or Get Out ’’ is claimed as an American 
invention. But the American nation is not quite so oid 
as that: it was not present on the Day of Creation. 


Scoffers at Religion, ‘‘ intellectual ’’ scoffers, are not 
wicked. They are infinitely too shallow to be wicked. 


_ They hunt, like blind moles, for worms just beneath 


i f the concerto in E for piano and | ; 
Ge Een « P | the surface. in the verv upper crust of the earth. 


orchestra, the double chorus ‘‘ Nun ist das Heil’’, | 


G. A. B. D. 


MUSIS AMICUS. 


HE Muses banished! He who shuts 
A door upon them likes not me; 
How, willy-nilly, could you, Smuts, 
Put all the sacred Nine to sea? 
What lawyers may decide herein 
I care not, I. O tuneful Nine, 
Heap me from larder and from bin 
_ A royal feast, and let us dine; 
For these have suffered not from kings, 
Nor clashed with Swells in proud assortment, 
*Twas Demos of the fields and springs 
Taught them their lesson in Deportment. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
HOME RULE: A COMPROMISE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw. 
Clooncahir, Lough Rynn, Co. Leitrim, 
27 February 1914. 
Sir,—Many great men and minds having contributed 
suggestions for the removal of the existing deadlock, with as 
many failures to stir the imagination of serious politicians 
on either side, it may be permitted to a Connaught parson, 


| who is neither a great man nor a politician, to submit 


| proposals as a basis on which statesmen might conceivably 


construct an acceptable plan for settlement by consent. 
These proposals have been subjected to discussion, and 
have been favourably received by many prominent and, 


| indeed, extreme politicians on both sides in Ireland during 


| ment, with or without amendments. 


the past few days, and are now, at their request, put for- 
ward for general consideration. No attempt is made to 
define ‘‘ Ulster ’’, to rearrange financial clauses, to fix the 
value of votes in two Houses sitting together—these and 
other like questions are left to the statesmen. The scheme 
is in general terms, and does not profess at this point to 
deal with details. 

The leaders of the Nationalist and Unionist parties 
declare that their one consideration is the welfare of Ireland 
and that they are unwilling to shut the door against any 
reasonable compromise. The Government during the recent 
debates made it clear that they are considering many sugges- 
tions, and are postponing their decision in the hope of find- 
ing in some of these a satisfactory solution. 

Assuming (a) that a compromise is desired, (b) that it 
should be of such a nature that both sides might accept it 
without sacrifice of principle, and (c) that it should tend 
gradually, but without too long delay, to lessen and 
eventually to remove distrust and opposition between con- 
tending parties in this country, the following scheme may 
have some merits : 

1. Establish in Belfast a Parliament and Executive for 
Ulster, and in Dublin a Parliament and Executive for the 
rest of Ireland. 

2. Bills originating and passed in Belfast will be sent to 
Dublin for approval, and vice versa. 

3. Such Bills, if approved by both Parliaments, will 
become law. 

4. Either Parliament, upon its disapproval of any Bill sent 
to it for approval, will return it to the originating Parlia- 
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5. Should an agreement upon the Bill, or upon the Bill 
and amendments, not be arrived at, the question will be 
referred to the two Parliaments, or to two Grand Com- 
mittees of the two Parliaments, sitting together. 

6. Should this joint sitting fail to arrive at an agreement, 
the Bill will be referred to the Imperial Parliament, and, if 
passed there, will become law. 

When owing to disagreement and refusal to compromise 
a few important Bills shall have been referred to the 
Imperial Parliament, both Irish Parliaments—realising the 
admitted insufficiency of the Saxon mind to understand the 
Irish character and needs, impatient of the delays which 
must necessarily follow upon reference to the Imperial Par- 
liament, and being, moreover, impatient of iegislation 
imposed upon an otherwise self-governing Ireland by West- 
minster—will become disposed to sacrifice much and to 
compromise a great deal rather than to disagree. 

Following this process, within a few years—within such 
a period, at*most, as would permit the rising of a new 
generation of men not warped by race hatred or religious 
prejudice to come to the front—North and South would 
learn to understand each other better. The extreme 
Nationalist would see that quite possibly the Ulster Orange- 
man was not necessarily the obstinate, pig-headed bigot 


that he had been represented to be; and the Ulster man | 


would learn that his Nationalist fellow-countryman might 
conceivably be a less intolerant and bloodthirsty ruffian than 
he had supposed. On both sides the best men would have 
to come to the front, and these meeting and legislating, 
compromising and agreeing together, with one high and 
holy motive—to forward the interests of their country— 
would discern the good each in the other, and would 
gradually and voluntarily combine in one Parliament to raise 
their native land to that position among the nations of the 
world to which the widely recognised talents and courage of 
her sons entitle her. 

In the recent discussions upon the general principle of the 
scheme by earnest Irishmen of both political creeds, sitting 
together, two serious objections only were advanced} and 
these were subsequently withdrawn, viz. : 

1. By an extreme Unionist, to the effect that, as Sir 
Edward Carson has declared, what Ulster fears is not 
legislation but administration. To which the obvious reply 
from the other side was that, if from no higher motive, one 
Executive would be restrained by the possibility of retalia- 
tion on the part of the other in the event of any act of 
administration calculated to press unduly upon minorities. 

2. By a grim and obstinate Ulster Nationalist, who held 
that it is too much to ask three-fourths or four-fifths of the 
population to refer its legislation to the minority. To which 
it was replied that under the scheme the right of the 
minority, in an extreme case, would be a reference to the 
Imperial Parliament; that compromise presupposes con- 
cession; that if Ulster cannot be bought, and is not to be 
conquered, she may be won; and that this scheme aims at 
providing time and opportunity for the wooing. 

Yours truly, 
J. G. Diccgs. 


THE KING AND THE CRISIS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
14 February 1914. 

Sir,—Many will be glad to read the letter of your 
correspondent—E. Wake Cook—in your issue of to-day, on 
‘* The King and the Crisis ”’. 

The King does, in fact, hold the key of the position. A 
wrong use has been made of the Sovereign’s prerogative to 
destroy the Constitution ; and now it must be rightly used to 
save that Constitution. 

With the King it rests to take action so that the electors 
may make it known whether they wish the Home Rule Bill 
and the Welsh Church Bill to be passed. 

There can be no doubt about this, and I feel quite sure 
that if all faithful subjects will rouse themselves and bring 
this so momentous a matter before our gracious Sovereign, | 
he will not hesitate, but do his duty well and faithfully. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


Joett Woop. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Montreux Club, Switzerland, 
2 March 1914. 

Sir,—If the Single Chamber continues to submit to the 
dictation of the Redmondites, who only represent one- 
fifteenth of the total population of the British Isies, let us 
all hope that we may see something like this in the papers . 

“His Majesty the King has informed his Ministers that 
he is inclined to the opinion that the Home Rule Bill should 
not become the law of the land until it has been ratified by 
the nation, by means of a poll of the people generally known 
as the Referendum. 

** His Majesty expresses no opinion as to whether the Bill 
is good, bad, or indifferent, he merely suggests that the 
fina! decision on a Dublin Parliament should be given by 
the people and not by the politicians.”’ 

I am, Sir, etc., 
H. N. Rosson. 


THE TYROL AND ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
3 March 1914. 

Sir,—It is so startling in your interesting Middle Article 
of the 27th ult., by ‘A Soldier’, to find the case of the 
Tyrol in the time of Napoleon compared with the present 
position of Ulster that perhaps you will allow me to make a 
remark or two upon the subject. For it would be impossible, 
I believe, to discover any two regions of the world in the 
same zone presenting a greater contrast, and, generally 
speaking, their names can no more be linked, except by way 
of antithesis, than can fire and water, or, to quote our old 
friend Horace, ‘‘ she-goats and Apulian wolves ”’. 

And the contrast extends even to the causes for which the 
Tyrol rose and for which Ulster may rise. In the first place 
it gives a false impression to say that the Tyrolese had the 
same religion as the Bavarians; because this similarity of 
belief, which might have given some consolation to the 
Tyrolese on their enforced union with Bavaria, was neutral- 
ised by the fact that political power was concentrated in the 
hands of a minister who was imbued with the doctrines of 
the Encyclopedists and determined to put those doctrines 
into practice. And then it must be remembered that the 
people of the Tyrol put up for three years with his rule before 
they resorted to the bloody arbitrament of war. If Ulster is 
to resemble the Tyrol in at least one respect she must wait 
till she has actually been subjected to religious persecution, 
till the property of Anglican and Presbyterian churches has. 
been seized, till a law has been passed making attendance 
at church obligatory on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and 
half a dozen saints’ days, till the country has been flooded 
with a greedy bureaucracy and tax-gatherers, who strip it 
of all its wealth, and till a well-founded rumour has gone 
forth that there is going to be a forced levy of Ulster 
Protestants to fight in an army that Ireland is about to send 
to chastise the best friends of Ulster in England. Then, 
indeed, there will be ground for the comparison. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


THE CHANCELLOR’S WAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Edinburgh, 
28 February 1914. 

S1r,—I have had the good fortune to find on a bookstall a 
complete set of ‘‘ The Anti-Jacobin ”’ in its original form : 
wherein are many salutary matters, but to this especially 
would I call your attention. (A.J., No. 15, February 19th, 
1798, page 114.) 

‘* A new and approved method of conveying abuse, recom- 
mended to the practice of all True Jacobins, by the Members 
of the lately affiliated Clubs at the Crown and Anchor. 

‘Take any Gentleman (the more respectable the better), 
and charge him with what you and all the world know to 
be false; then revile him for it, as if it were true; this done, 
retract your lie as soon as possible; but instead of showing 
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observing that you are pleased to see he is not quite so bad 
as you thought him. Thus, without any provocation, with- 
out any apparent cause, you may ingeniously gratify your 
spleen against every friend to his King and Country, who 
is at the same time distinguished for his talents, integrity, 
and virtue! 

‘* The following is no bad illustration of what we have 
been saying :— 

“The lucrative Sinecure of Chief Remembrancer of the 
Irish Exchequer, vacant by the death of the Earl of Clan- 
brassil, goes to Lord Grenville. Monstrous maw of the 
Buckinghams! when will thy thirst for Sinecures be 
full! ’’ ete.—‘t Morning Post,’’ February 14th. 

‘* The Sinecure of the late Earl of Clanbrassil does not go 
to Lord Grenville, but to Lord Mornington. We are glad 
to see his Lordship has some sense of decency,’’ etc.— 
‘Morning Post,’? February 15th. ——” 


In these hundred and sixteen years the Sinecures and the | 


Buckinghams are passed away together, and the ‘* Morning 
Post’ has very properly transferred its adherence; but had 
it not, such quotations as these would be dismissed to-day 
as relatively inoffensive ; we have yet to read of Mr. George’s 
pleasure in learning that either of his Scottish Dukes ‘ has 
some sense of decency ”’. 
I am Sir, yours, etc., 
Cuartes Scott MoncrierFrF. 


THE ALLEGED FAILURE OF MR. NORMAN 
ANGELL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Banstead, Surrey. 
3 March 1914. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to reply, as shortly as possible, 
to the able and mischievous letter signed ‘‘ A Rifleman ’’? 
I describe the letter as ‘‘ mischievous ”’ because it tends by 
a skilful manipulation of a number of small points to preju- 
dice the minds of your readers against certain large and 
important truths. Your correspondent refers to ‘‘ the ex- 
tensive use of Mr. Norman Angell’s arguments by those 
concerned in effecting the reduction of our armaments ”’. 
This is misleading, for Norman Angell is also widely quoted 
by those concerned in increasing our armaments—the 
National Service League, for instance. The truth is that 
he is appealed to by all those who wish to go to the root 
of the problem. 

‘“A Rifleman ”’ then proceeds to misstate Mr. Angell’s 
thesis, as follows: ‘‘ That modern wealth needs no protec- 
tion (by armaments) because it cannot be confiscated ’’. This 
is not Mr. Angell’s thesis (though he has used those words, 
and in their context they are perfectly accurate). Mr. Angell 
has himself summarised his thesis thus: ‘‘ That under- 
standing, work, co-operation, adjustment, must be the basis 
of human society; that conquest as a means of achieving 
national advantage must fail; that to base your prosperity 


or means of livelihood, your economic system, in short, | 


upon having more force than someone else, and exercising it 
against him, is an impossible form of human relationship 
that is bound to break down ”’. 


by aggressive warfare”’. ‘‘ A Rifleman” interprets this to 


mean, ‘‘ A nation will preserve nothing by defending itself’. | 
Is not this a serious misrepresentation? The bulk of ‘‘A | 
Rifleman’s”’ long letter is based upon this fundamental 


misreading of ‘‘ The Great Illusion’”’, but a few smaller 
misconceptions must be dealt with. 


power and economic prosperity and security, Mr. Angell 
makes very effective reference to the fact that the citizens of 


than the citizens of the great Empires. ‘* Unfortunately ’’, 
says ‘*‘A Rifleman ”’, “‘ this reasoning altogether omits the 
fact that the small States, so far from being militarily 


defenceless, are protected up to the hilt by the Balance of | 
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any shame for it, or any sorrow for the insult you have — 
heaped on an innocent person, be particularly careful to | 
glory in the one, and add to the other, by sneeringly | 
| with it very thoroughly in the very same chapter of ‘‘ The 
| Great Illusion” from which ‘‘ A Rifleman’? has quoted. 
| The following passages indicate the way in which your cor- 
| respondent’s criticism was anticipated. 


_ forty years which have elapsed 
| £200,000,000, of questionable utility, from France. Then, 


In discussing a certain | 
confusion in the writings of militarists between political | 
_ trade which she could obtain quite readily in the ordinary 
| commercial way at the cost of some thirty or forty millions 
the smaller States of Europe are better off in many respects | 


Power—by the equilibrium of military strength which to-day 
prevails in Europe ’’. 
Far from omitting this consideration, Mr. Angell deals 


‘Thus, even if it 
could be argued that the security of the small States is due 
to the various treaties guaranteeing their neutrality, it 
cannot be argued that those treaties give them the political 
power and ‘control’ and ‘ weight’ in the councils of the 
nations which Admiral Mahan and other exponents of the 
orthodox statecraft assure us are such necessary factors in 
national prosperity .. . 

‘* But the real truth involves a distinction which is essen- 
tial to the right understanding of this phenomenon: the 
political security of the small States is not assured; no man 
would take heavy odds on Holland being able to maintain 


| complete political independence if Germany cared seriously 


to threaten it. But Holland’s economic security is assured. 
Every financier in Europe knows that if Germany con- 
quered Holland or Belgium to-morrow, she would have to 
leave their wealth untouched; there could be no confisca- 
tion.”’ 

In his confused and complicated argument with regard 
to the extraction of a war indemnity, ‘‘ A Rifleman ’”’ en- 
tirely ignores the tremendous changes which have taken 
place in the economic organisation of Europe during the 
since Germany won 


greatly daring, he tells us that, if France had declined to 
make peace, ‘‘ France would have been permanently gar- 


_ risoned by German troops and administered by German 
| officials ’’. 
| expense to the German Empire the problem of Alsace, a 


Think of it! After forty years of trouble and 
tiny country inhabited by German-speaking people, still 
remains unsolved! What would the situation have been if 
the entire population of France had been under martial 
law? I will not follow “A Rifleman” further in this 
speculation, but I should greatly welcome an explanation 
of how Germany would have secured a profit out of this 
undertaking. Your correspondent, however, trips brightly 
on from this picture of military occupation to another little 
sketch of victorious Germany exacting an indemnity. of 
£1,000,000,000, this time from defeated Britain. Consider- 
ation for your space precludes me from even indicating the 
length and depth of the network of fallacies in which ‘‘ A 
Rifleman”? has become entangled in his treatment of the 
subject. How, for instance, is the German Government 
going to receive this sum? It cannot be paid in gold diawn 
from England, because there is not £1,000,000,000 of avail- 
able gold in England. If it is to be paid in gold at all, much 
time must be allowed for the difficult and dangerous process 
—for all countries—of collecting gold from every quarter of 


| the globe. If, on the other hand, the thousand millions are 


to be paid in paper, and that paper is to be of any value to 
the German Government, British credit must remain sound. 
If British credit is to be sound, the factories must not be 
stopped, the people must not be starving, the ships must 
not be sunk; in fact, the normal life of the country must not 
be interfered with. If the normal life of the country is not 
to be seriously interfered with, how is the conqueror to 


| apply the necessary continuous pressure ? 
Mr. Angell says, in effect: ‘‘ A nation will gain nothing 


How, again, would the German Government carry out 
‘* 4 Rifleman’s ’’ proposal to spend its stolen wealth entirely 
on raw materials? How would it prevent the people to 
whom it lent or gave the money from expending it how and 
where they pleased? It is assumed in all these discussions 
that the German Government is actuated by motives of cool 
and efficient calculation. Yet we are told that, in order to 
secure an amount of capital for the development of her 


a year (and French and English savings and the greater 
security of European banking have, during the last few 


| decades, furnished Europe with much larger sums than that 


without any war at all), she is to take, to say the least of 
it, very grave risks indeed and obtain this sum in a way 
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‘which would certainly neutralise itself by the increasing 
sense of insecurity throughout the whole financial world. 
If the British credit system and British trade were destroyed 
in the way indicated, the restriction of those credit facilities 
in London to which German trade has become accustomed, 
and the general rise in the standard of military expenditure 
which would certainly follow, would involve Germany in 
costs certainly greatly exceeding thirty or forty millions a 
year. 

It is conceivable that some German statesman might be 
foolish and ignorant enough to contemplate doing what 
some of our statesmen advise, but it is much more certain 
that the intelligent business men of Germany would raise a 
protest against any such lunacy, which would open the 
eyes of the blindest. 

Rifleman ”’ concludes his letter to the SaTurDAy 
REviEw by drawing a gloomy picture of a world dominated 
by Prussian ideals. ‘‘ Between the conception of British 
ideals and their manifestation would interpose the dark 
shadow of German military power. German supremacy on 
the seas would mean the triumph in the most extreme 
degree of German militarist ideals over British pacifist 
ideals; the Government in London, be it Liberal, Labour or 
Tory, would be a mere puppet in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of Berlin—a Government dominated by the ideals of 
the Zabern incident.”’ 

In this passage ‘‘ A Rifleman ”’ refers to ‘‘ German mili- 
tarist ideals’? as though he disapproves of them, yet his 
whole letter shows that his mind is dominated by them. 
If ideals can be imposed by force of arms, then “A Rifle- 
man”’ is right and Mr. Norman Angell is wrong, and, 
incidentally, the recent history of Alsace and Poland is 
inexplicable. If ‘‘ potential economic development” is 
gained by conquest, then the Turks were right and “ A 
Rifleman ” and the other militarists are right also; but if 
it be true that the law of progress in human society is the 
substitution of co-operation for coercion, of reason for force, 
then Norman Angell is rendering a profound service to 
mankind and pointing the way to the next great, step 
forward in civilisation. 

Yours faithfully, 


THE NINE MEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—Your article on the faree of the nine men is 
admirable. They have, as you indicate, queered the pitch 
for themselves, or, to adapt Shakespeare, one may say the 
nine men’s Morris is filled up with mud of their own 
making. 
Incidentally, one may congratulate South Africa on giving 
the whole world lessons in deportment. 
Yours faithfully, 
Respice Finem. 


*““CONCERNING PARSIFAL.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
19 Tavistock Square, W.C., 
6 January 1914. 

Sir,—Perhaps all of the readers of Mr. Runciman’s 
article “ Concerning Parsifal’’ do not know that though 
“‘ the story had been working in Wagner’s brain for years ” 
it was by no means alJl his. The whole circle of ancient 
legends of the Holy Grail sung by many bards, troubadours 
and minnesingers, were its forbears, as the epic ‘‘ Parzifal ” 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach was its immediate inspiration 
to Wagner. He adapted the main features of the traditional 
stories, adding and changing incidents and characters to suit 
his inspiration of what was fitting to express the deep 
mystical meaning of this ancient Mystery of Parsifal and the 
Holy Grail. For it is undoubtedly a mystery-story, a great 
symbol, and the mistake which people make is to take it 
as being written in terms of ordinary, though medizval, 
life. From such a limited point of view it might perhaps be 
“‘ all desolating ’’, as it certainly becomes under the distorting 
and mangling process to which Mr. Runciman has submitted 
it in his endeavours to tell the story ‘ as Wagner tells it ”’. 

Parsifal himself is not any one particular man, but he is 
“Everyman "’, the highest part of every individual. The 


nature of his consciousness, when it is awakened, is 
intuition and compassion, and he is ‘‘ taught by com- 
passion; the guile-less fool’’, There is nothing of the 
worldly-wise about him, but he is practically the “little 
child ’? who alone can see and gain the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Rational thought and common-sense are needed, too, and 
play their part in his awakening. They are symbolised 
always by old Gurnemanz, who is more experienced than 
Parsifal, but who has only a secondary place in the par- 
ticular work which Parsifal has to do. 

On his awakening by Gurnemanz, after the thoughtless 
killing of the swan, Parsifal is all compassion, though he 
does not become in a flash the perfect “‘ redeemer ”: he 
wanders into the wilderness to develop his power, to gain 
strength, to qualify further for his high mission. It is 
difficult to see how the idea could have arisen that one such 
as he could “hate all mankind, and all that humanity 
means’. That is the very opposite of the story as Wagner 
tells it. 

In this story, which is a type of the great drama played 
out in the heart and soul of ‘‘ Everyman’’, the other 
characters also symbolise various modes and aspects of 
consciousness. Klingsor is the magician who works by 
glamour, raising a castle and garden of illusion, ‘* gro- 
tesque ’’ when seen as unreal. The illusion falls to pieces 
and disappears on the refusal of Parsifal to be ensnared by 
any part of it. This Klingsor is typical of the activity of the 
desire-nature, and of all the passions and emotions in their 
binding aspect, and apart from their good use. 

But it is Kundry who appears to be Mr. Runciman’s 
chief difficulty. She is both an important and interesting 
figure, and the meaning is not far to seek, She is not any 
particular woman; she does not represent all women, the 
“ rejection of whom is the one thing necessary for a perfect 
life’. But she is Matter, Form, Body, the extreme of the 
lower nature. Yet not the extreme, for she is actively evil 
only when under the spell of Klingsor, who knows a greater 
baseness than that which mere Matter can ever reach alone. 

During part of the time Kundry is the eager servant of 
the Brotherhood of Knights of the Grail, doing their service 
as a transformed being, willing the good while with them. 
And though Mr. Runciman says that she “ arrives with 
nothing ” for the healing of Amfortas, the libretto of the 
opera makes her arrive with a small crystal vial containing 
balsam, which she gives to Gurnemanz. He asks whence 
it comes. Kundry replies, ‘‘ From farther hence than thy 
thought can reach. Should the balsam fail, Arabia hideth 
naught else for his relief, Ask no farther’. The meaning 
is obvious, that Matter is limited, and sooner or later we 
reach the end of its resources. The ultimate source of 
healing for all ills, the ultimate fount of new energy, and of 
all progress, is the Spiritual Nature. The appointed 
‘« redeemer ”’ must heal the wound; the “ pure-minded fool " 
is the chosen one, 

The Holy Spear may mean the Will, and this for a time 
was in the base hands of Klingsor, the active lower nature. 
Parsifal’s resistance to all the temptations of the realm of 
Matter restores the Will to its proper use, and at the same 
time the thraldom of Kundry to Klingsor is for ever broken. 
Parsifal baptises Kundry and Gurnemanz, consecrating both 
body and mind to highest purpose, and Kundry dies at the 
final Mystery when Grail and Spear are re-united and the 
Holy Dove descends. Her death is not that utter banality 
which Mr. Runciman would have us see; it means rather 
that the work of Matter, of Form, is completed, and that 
the final scene takes place in the Temple of the higher 
consciousness apart from the Body. This is the ecstatic 
trance of Mystic and Saint. 

There are many to whom this side of things does not 
appeal; let them not concern themselves with it. But for 
the rest of us it is very difficult to see how “ the whole work, 
so far as a moral teaching is concerned, must be 
condemned ”’. 

It may be objected that Wagner knew nothing of all this 
meaning, which I have barely summarised here, but at least 
it is certain that he intended his various characters to repre- 
sent types and principles, not to be simply ordinary (or 
extra-ordinary) men and women. Wagner was a good deal 
of a Philosopher and Mystic. But further than this he was 
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an Artist, whose inspiration told him what to say, what to 
choose, what to reject. If it was a true inspiration, and if 


his operas, as messages of the wider and higher life, embody — 


and enshrine it, is it not natural that they may be deciphered 
by those who are sympathetic with Wagner’s line of 
thought ? 
I am, Sir, 
"Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD S. BANKS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
London, 27 January 1914. 
Sir,—Naturally, the letters arising from Mr. James 


Huneker’s indulgent review of my ‘‘ Richard Wagner, Com- — 


poser of Operas ”’, have an interest for me; but, save the | 
| February 14th. 


last, the writers deal with one another rather than with 
the author. Mr. Arnold S. Banks, however, takes the text 
of “ Parsifal”’, and goes straight through it, courteously 
contradicting me at every point. I may say that Mr. 
Charles Dowdeswell, an honoured champion of Wagner in 
the days when Wagner did not spell full houses, took the — 
same line in ‘‘ The Musical Standard ’’. Only one course 
is open to me—to restate my case, with an explanation or 
two in cases where condensation may have obscured my 
precise meaning. 
To begin with, Mr. Banks’s conjecture that not all the | 
readers of Tue Saturpay Review “ know that though ‘ the _ 
story had been working in Wagner’s brain for years’ it 
was by no means all his ’’, is certainly correct. There must 
be two or three readers who neither know nor care any- | 
thing about the matter. But an overwhelming majority, I 
feel sure, know the history of the Grail, Galahad, Parsifal, | 
and Lohengrin perfectly well: it is school-book knowledge. 
When we come to the notion of the Perfect Idiot redeem- — 
ing mankind—made up of men in every respect his superior | 
—then I join issue with Mr. Banks, as with Mr. Dowdes- 
Parsifal is not at all the ‘‘‘ little child’ who alone | 


well. 
can see and gain the Kingdom of Heaven”: he is not | 
the untaught Pure Fool, but the stupid booby. And if he | 


gained the Kingdom of Heaven it does not follow that any- | 
one else would gain anything: there is supposed to be 
cause and effect, and cause and effect there is none. Tenny- 
son, in ‘‘ The Holy Grail”’, showed more genuine insight. | 
Galahad sits in the magic chair and loses himself to find 
himself: he finds no one else: with his disappearance 
disaster falls on the brotherhood—they are anything rather | 
than redeemed. Wagner, however, would have his people 
redeemed at all costs. He despises reason, yet employs | 
reason to establish a logical chain to drive us into accepting | 
a conclusion repugnant to intuition, viz., that by overcom- 
ing an enemy we save our friends, Were the Devil, or 
Klingsor, an entity who, once destroyed, could no longer 
hurt humanity, well and good. But that view of things, 
plausible enough in the Middle Ages, could hardly have 
satisfied Wagner, had it been put as I here put it. This, 
says Mr. Banks, ‘is a type of the great drama played out 
in the heart and soul of ‘ Everyman’”’. Klingsor is killed, 
let us admit, in the heart and soul of one man, Parsifal: he 
remains fully alive and active in the hearts and souls of 
millions of other men. Kundry is no stumbling-block to 
me. Mr. Banks’s explanation of her is as old as Wagnerism 
and its opposite. Similarly, if the Spear is not what Wagner 
says it is, a magic weapon, I do not see that we get much 
further by saying it symbolises the Will. 

But the central idea of ‘‘ Parsifal”’ is that of the Pure 
Fool coming to redeem mankind. That idea is seen to be 
empty and meaningless the moment it is examined. Under 
the influence of the emotional music one may disregard the 
drama altogether; but a great work of art bears turning 
over again and again in one’s memory; and the greater | 
the work the more the ‘‘ meanings”’ we see latent in it. 
As soon as ‘“ Parsifal’’ is considered, away from the 
hypnotic music, we perceive it to have no meaning at all 
—none that commands our attention. A mixture of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism is exploited for the sake of the music 
and the scenic effects. ‘‘ Parsifal’’ is hardly an advance | 
on ‘ Rienzi ”’. 

And as for the music, what can I add to what I have | 


| hearing him ‘‘ the last few days ”’. 
| the lark on the 12th, and when I mentioned this to my 


| poetess’ as Homer was ‘ the poet.’ 


written here and elsewhere? Along with many a noble page 
there are pages completely devoid of inspiration. Musically, 
‘* Parsifal ’’ is the most theatrical of Wagner’s works. His 
technique outran his inspiration. Well might he ask the 
singers not to drag the tempi. So great a master never 
wrote a long work containing so little of his best music and 
so much of his worst. 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun F. Runciman. 


THE CHAFFINCH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
: 22 February 1914. 
S1r,—‘‘ Bird-lover ’’ speaks of hearing the chaffinch on 
I heard him here in Sussex over a week 
earlier, for I left home on the 7th and spoke while away of 
After my return I heard 


brother he said he, too, had heard the lark on the two 
previous days. Surely very early this year? 
Yours faithfully, 
ANOTHER BirD Lover. 


SAPPHO. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
24 February 1914. 

Sir,—The justice of Swinburne’s estimate of Sappho will 
appear when we consider what other of the world’s poets 
could, if we depended for our knowledge upon casual quota- 
tions from grammarians, show such a series of gems as are 
furnished by her fragments—a heap of gold dust, as 
Symonds calls it. Those of us who have studied it will 
agree with every word of his eulogy, which is the more 
striking as coming from a poet whose style is often the 
antithesis of hers—who herself never uses a superfluous 
word, and is as simple and direct as a child, being, indeed, 
the type of the age before the Greeks ceased to be children. 
As Mackail says of her, ‘‘ Only in the very greatest poets, 
and in these when they are at their best, do we find this 
inexplicable and overwhelming simplicity, the outcome of 
faultless instinct acting on elemental emotion. It is the 
ultimate magic of art. Jo antiquity Sappho was ‘the 
She still remains so. 
No other woman can claim an assured place in the first 
rank.” 

Well does J. A. Symonds say that the world of literature 
has sustained no greater loss than the destruction of her 


| poems—firstly in 380 (according to Demetrius Chalcondyles) 


when, with those of certain other writers, they were 
destroyed or burned at Constantinople by order of the 
Emperor; and again (according to Prof. Gilbert Murray) 
in 1073, when her poetry was publicly burned at Rome and 
at Constantinople. I should be glad, in passing, if some 
scholar could give me earlier references for these statements, 
which are as serious for the Christian Church as for the 
world at large. 

There remains the probability that a part. if not all, of her 
nine books still exist at Herculaneum; and the modern 
movement, which extols women’s achievements, could have 
no worthier object than to rescue from oblivion the remains 


| of the greatest woman artist of all time. 


I suggest that the ladies might well take a hand in this, 
because hitherto the efforts of mere men scholars have not 
succeeded in moving the Italian Government to undertake 
the work. It appears that adequate funds were forthcoming 
from foreign (chiefly American) sources, but that the 
Government, wishing to retain in Italy the objects found, 
refused pecuniary assistance; and then, when they began 
work in 1908, found that the claims from the surface owners 
in Resina were more than the Treasury could, or would, 
meet. And there the matter rests, except that the war in 


Tripoli has worsened the situation. 
But some of us, who, like Solon, ‘‘ wish to learn her 
song and die,’’ would be glad to contribute unconditionally. 
Yours faithfully, 
HELLENIKOS. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE CECIL TRADITION.—I. THE FOUNDER. 


“The House of Cecil.’ By G. Ravenscroft Dennis. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Published this week. ) 
E are all familiar with Disraeli’s delightful jibes 
at our Venetian Constitution, and his youthful 
preference for the Monarch and the Multitude over 
government by great families. We may suspect that, 
just as Drake’s ‘‘ sea divinity’? might have changed 
its complexion if the King of Spain had been a Pro- 
testant, so Disraeli’s sarcasm against the oligarchy 
might have been less keen if the oligarchy had not been 
Whig. The ‘‘ cause for which Hampden suffered in 
the field and Russell and Sidney on the scaffold ’’ was 
something more than a political idea; it was a sacred 
oriflamme, under which certain great houses, forming 
an Olympian cousinhood, went forth to war and office. 
In moments of emotion, ‘‘ civil and religious liberty ”’ 
was the phrase which stirred their blood; but the ver- 
nacular of their politics was talk of place, and their real 
faith, the ‘‘ tune to whose rise and fall they lived and 
died ’’, was the serene confidence that they had a pre- 
scriptive right to the government of England—from 
the dynasty on the throne, which they regarded as their 
own creation, to the people whom they acknowledged 
to be worthy of their benevolence. It is a curious fact 
that the Tory party never had any such close con- 
federacy or serried clan of ruling houses within its 
ranks. The Cecil tradition is really wholly different 
and apart; the family has indeed beaten the Whigs on 
their own ground by producing three Chief Ministers— 
or four, if Mr. Balfour be counted, though how far he 
is a Cecil is an interesting problem in historical psycho- 
logy—but, whereas it was the essence of Whiggism 
that generation after generation the family should be in 
office, the Cecils had an enormous interval of more than 
two centuries during which they exercised no political 
power, and then suddenly reappeared with the old 
qualities still marked and rapidly acquired the 
old imposing personal authority. One would like to 
know something of those generations of obscure Cecils, 
and particularly why they remained obscure. Mr. 
Dennis tells us something of them in his very readable 
and pleasant book. The galleries at Hatfield point to the 
persistence of a strongly marked physical type, and it 
is probable that among the Cecils of the long interval 
there must have been many who would have shown the 
cautious and comprehensive intellect of their great 
ancestors if the opportunity of service had arisen. We 
can see in the first Lord Burleigh the founder of a high 
family tradition which must have been a_ powerful 
influence over all his descendants, since its effects are 
so clear in the Lord Salisbury who served Queen 
Victoria. No man was ever more reticent of his 
personal feelings than Lord Salisbury, but it is not 
fanciful to deduce his own ideal from the qualities 
which he specially selected for praise in Disraeli and 
Gladstone in the noble speeches he delivered when 
they died. Disraeli he praised because throughout his 
life he had always sought the greatness of England, 
and of Gladstone he declared that his was the greatest 
intellect devoted to the service of the State since Par- 
liamentary government began. To save and increase 
the greatness Of England and to render genuine and 
disinterested intellectual service to the State: such was 
probably the ideal side of politics to the first Cecil and 
to the great Marquess of our own time. 

The personality of Burleigh has been almost sub- 
merged by the masses of manuscripts he left behind 
him. They are being steadily worked at and calendared, 
and something like the recognisable figure of a man 
in gradually appearing—a man who is clearly both a 
great Minister and the founder of a great family. The 
biography included in Peck’s Desiderata Cunosa is 
rather of an intimate nature and gives many of those 
personal characteristics which we so often vainly desire 
to know about men of the past. Cecil started life as 
the son of a substantial Lincolnshire squire with many 


"six years at St. John’s, Cambridge, to which college 


all the earlier Cecils went. The legend of his family 
said that he read the Greek lecture there before he was 
nineteen, and his friends included Sir John Cheke, to 
whose soul Milton made a famous apostrophe, Roger 
Ascham, Nicholas Bacon, and Matthew Parker, who 
as archbishop was ‘‘ Cecil’s ecclesiastical counterpart ’’ 
and his friendly rival in the collection of medieval 
manuscripts, which were so abundant in the days when 
the spoils of monasteries were floating about England. 
Evidently Cecil was one of a circle of scholars, and his 
Cambridge days were notable also for the one impru- 
dence of his life, as it was there that he fell in love 
with Cheke’s sister, whom he married shortly after, 
although his father had removed him from dangerous 
proximity. The Cheke family had fallen on evil days, 
and the match was a poor one from a worldly stand- 
point. From the one son of this marriage the Exeter 
Cecils are descended. During the reigns of Edward 
and Mary Cecil gained reputation and experience as 
an administrator and much skill in that art of taking 
cover which was the supreme necessity in the most 
exciting and rapidly changing period of English 
domestic history. The confidential secretary of Somer- 
set, he escaped any serious share in Somerset’s dis- 
grace, became the indispensable servant of Northum- 
berland, Somerset’s successful rival, was forced to 
take part in the mad plot to make Lady Jane Grey 
queen, but extricated himself so rapidly and skilfully 
that Mary herself described him as an honest man. 
During her reign he conformed to the religion of his 
sovereign, devoted himself to building at his houses at 
Burleigh, Wimbledon, and Cannon Row, Westrninster, 
and was twice employed on diplomatic missions as a 
subordinate expert. But he was biding his time, and 
when Elizabeth came to the throne he had already 
prepared her proclamation and was at once singled out 
by her as her principal Secretary of State. For the 
remaining forty years of his life his was the guiding 
intellect in English political affairs. ‘‘ I give you this 
charge ’’, said Elizabeth in famous words, ‘‘ that you 
shall be of my Privy Council, and content yourself to 
take pains for me and my realm. This judgment I 
have of you, that you will not be corrupted with any 
— of gift; and that you will be faithful to the 
tate.’’ 

Elizabeth, as Froude truly said, was a woman and 
a man; she was herself and she was Cecil. 

We think so much of the glories of this period that 
we forget the magnitude of the dangers that faced 
Elizabeth at the beginning of her reign. The situation 
that confronted Cecil in 1558 was probably the most 
difficult any English statesman has ever had to face. 
National finances were in hopeless disorder, there was 
no standing army and no great fleet, the people were 
divided, in what proportions no man could say, between 
the old faith, the moderate Catholic reform, and the 
new sects which were ever increasing in number by 
subdivision; and there was the immediate peril of the 
Franco-Scottish alliance. Further, there was in the 
background the Papacy, which had been reconverted to 
religion, with the always threatening possibility that the 
great Catholic sovereigns would abandon their rivalry 
for a time and impose the counter-Reformation on 
England. Cecil seems to have seen one way out of 
the maze: he ‘‘ never varied in his purpose to free 
England from foreign influence and from the dread of 
foreign intervention ’’’. He was fitted to work in the 
labyrinth-—coldly intellectual in his scrutiny of prob- 
lems, constant, patient, subtle, he could carry on a 
double negotiation and organise a secret service system 
of his own as ably as any pupil of Machiavelli. Only 
the reading of the actual diplomatic documents can 
give any idea of the web woven by his mind. There 
are few more diverting stories than that of how he 
obtained a full disclosure of Spanish intrigue, the 
release of Hawkins’s men and a substantial sum for 
Hawkins himself, by the simple expedient of instructing 
Fitzwilliam to promise Guerau De Spes that Hawkins 
should desert with all his flect to Spain! Of all Cecil’s 


useful connections at Henry VIII.’s court, and spent victims perhaps Guerau De Spes suffered most, and we 
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read his appreciation of the English Minister with 
interest. ‘‘ He is a great heretic, and such a clownish 
Englishman as to believe that all the Christian princes 
joined together are not able to injure the sovereign of 
his country.’’ The clownish Englishman was, in fact, 
the central brain which guided, combined, controlled 
the aspiring activities of the English race in its new 
birth—just as in Victoria’s reign when Lord Salisbury 
was at the Foreign Office Englishmen all over the 
world used to say that ‘‘ the right man was at the 
end of the wire’’. They played their parts and he 
guided the whole. 

It is amusing to find that the rancorous jibe 
of our own day against the Hotel Cecil had its Eliza- 
bethan counterpart. ‘‘ Acuerunt linguas suas sicut 
serpentes’’’, wrote Burleigh, ‘‘ they say in a rash and 
malicious mockery that England is now become 
regnum Cecijianum’’. But as Burleigh was wont at 
the end of a long working day to throw off his robe 
with the words, ‘‘ Lie there, Lord Treasurer’’, so 
when death unarmed him at last he could truly say, 
‘The long day’s task is done’’. The greatness of 
England had been saved and increased; the house and 
its tradition had been well founded. 


ECHOES AND REFLECTIONS. 


“ Hail and-Farewell: Vale.” By George Moore. 
mann. 6s, 


Heine- 


(Published this week:) 

‘ ALE ’’, in which Mr. George Moore ends the 
trilogy of his life, impresses as a brave book, 
and its courage is personal rather than literary. Frank 
confessions and occasional grossness of language count 
for little, at least at the present time. In the work of 
a younger writer they are the mere emblems of fashion, 
and in the pages of ‘‘ Hail and Farewell’’ they sound 
only as the echoes of a battle which time long since 
decided. Mr. Moore, since he took part in the fight- 
ing, can repeat the old challenge without a hint of 
affectation, but it is not in this that his boldness lies. 
He looks back without an expression of individual 
regret. Having lived to the full in his own way he 
writes now without complaint, though so many pages 
of memories are contributions to the ever-growing 
Book of the Dead. The single lamentation in the book 
is for the passing of his own order in Ireland—of those 
who, before Land Leagues and Land Acts, had time 
and chance to live at leisure and, maybe, to cultivate 
the arts. Like Synge in ‘‘ A Landlord’s Garden ’’, he 

allows himself the luxury of this regret. 

That these volumes of autobiography may have a 
more enduring and important place in literature than 
any of his novels is in the range of likelihood, for Mr. 
Moore himself seems to count for more than anything 
he has written. Some, perhaps many, of his books 
sprang from experience rather than imagination. He 
tells us he reads with difficulty, but that to a peculiar 
extent he has the power of thinking. He was born as 
one of the last generation before the coming of the 
specialists, and so never seems to have experienced 
any of the modern difficulty of living in the world 
whilst frequenting its suburbs. In spite of the days 
and nights of Paris, when the consent of France made 
him free of a world city, he does not seem to have been 
irked by the turbulent parochialism of Dublin. Youth 
and virility take a great place in these recollections, 
yet their passage is a matter for the making of phrases 
and a little philosophy. It is plain that no single novel 
can give the full personality of such a man. It is only 
in life that we can entirely dispense with the unities. 

‘* A book of precept and exampie ’’, Mr. Moore calls 
his trilogy, and, again, he describes it as ‘‘ the turning- 
point in Ireland’s destiny ’’, yet we imagine that his 
own country will be the last to receive its message. 
Those to whom he addresses himself will enjoy his jests 
about the Department of Agriculture, read eagerly 
what he has to say about Synge, ‘‘ A.E.’’, and Mr. 
Yeats, but they will give little heed to his declaration 
of the rights of man. It may flatter some Irish sense 
to know him a prophet esteemed abroad, though even 
of this we are uncertain; it is only clear they will have 
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none of him at home. The mere incidence of increasing 
years and the necessary change in ways of life will 
not, as he seems to imagine, win him absolution in the 
land which rejected Parnell. When a man plays Bos- 
well to his own Johnson the doubling of the parts must 
involve a display of egotism, but Mr. Moore is never 
dull. This book is the temple which he has raised in 
memory of himself, and though a nicer discrimination 
might have been used in the choice of materials—the 
section dealing with early life in Paris is particularly 
trivial and prolix—there is little to blame when we 
view it as a whole. The finer art is seen in the side- 
chapels dedicated to his friends, the French painters 
and Irish writers, but the body of the building pleases 
at least by its air of spacious ease. 


AN UNPRETENTIOUS MYSTERY. 


“The Crimson Honeymoon.” By Headon Hill. Ward, 
Lock. 6s. 

It is doubtful whether this story of Mr. Headon Hill 
realiy falls into the category of modern novels. The 
novel to-day is a study in conduct; a bravoura exercise 
in psychology ; an effort to pierce deeply into life and 
character, But Mr. Headon Hill simply tells a story. 
Let us, therefore, consider it apart from those more 
ambitious efforts of the keen modern mind to see, as 
through a glass darkly, the modern world. 

This is a good tale, and a good tale is not often told 
in these days of problems and studies in life and con- 
duct. Tale-telling rather tends to be left to the 
journeymen. It is not high art enough, not intellectual 
or serious enough, for authors who have learned the 
importance of being earnest. This tale of Mr. Headon 
Hill, for instance, would be very disrespectfully 
handled by readers who rejoice in the daring heresies 
of Mr. Hall Caine, who discuss Mr. Caine’s psychology 
with the thrilling sensations of an adventurer into the 
dark recesses of the spirit. Mr. Headon Hill, in a 
word, is not pretentious. If we like his pages at all, 
we like them frankly as a tale that is told. We are not 
asked to look into the souls of his people; but merely 
to watch them through a skein of adventures. Mr. Hill 
does not look into his heart and write; like Charles 
Reade, he leaves that to the ‘‘ cuckoos’’. How that 
phrase ‘‘ Look into your heart and write !’’ annoys all 
the tellers of good tales. Charles Reade, in one of the 
best tales of the English language, positively shrieks 
with indignation. Mr. Hill, we imagine, would echo 
him in this. 

Here, then, is no well-conducted tour into human 
nature of the kind which now is in fashion. Not even 
are we asked to accept any of the realist machinery of 
the superior novelist. Mr. Hill’s gentleman rogue, 
when he accepts an invitation to lunch, says: ‘‘ And 
being a gregarious animal, I will accept your hospi- 
tality with all due gratitude ’’. A little earlier, meeting 
his friend on the river, he remarks: ‘‘I had no idea 
that you were a votary of Father Thames ’’. Mr. Hill’s 
people all talk like that. It is part of the fun. Your 
superior and serious reader of Mr. Galsworthy would 
here object that people do not express themselves in 
that way, just as Brack objected to Hedda Gabler that 
provincial wives of middle station do not kill them- 
selves. Mr. Hill has only to answer that, like ‘Ibsen 
or Shakespeare, he has a right to do what he will with 
his own. He likes his people to be votaries of Father 
Thames; and there’s an end. 

Mr. Hill’s tale is well-wrought, and you must for the 
time being accept his premises. Almost from the 
moment when the blood begins to drip from Sir Paul’s 
ceiling on to the tablecloth (he was dining quietly with 
his wife) you know that your nerves are to be agreeably 
stimulated. Soon you begin to realise that the 
criminals of this world are very active, very near, and 
very numerous; and that the police are very slow, very 
far, and comparatively rare. You begin to feel 
especially fortunate in never having found, as yet, a 
dead body in the attic or in having carelessly exhumed 
a corpse from among the cabbages. You decide that 
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next time your own cabbages seem to be growing 
rather more lustily than nature warrants, you will call 
in the police. There are two dead bodies in this tale of 
Mr. Hill’s. There is one murder, many criminals, and 
a first-rate mystery. Usually in tales of this kind the 
only person who is never puzzled or excited is the in- 
telligent reader. This is not so with Mr. Hill for our 
author. ‘‘ The Crimson Honeymoon’”’ is not one of 
those detective stories where, palpably, the mystery 
remains unsolved for three hundred pages merely 
owing to the dense stupidity of all the characters. We 
did not begin to get even appreciably near the trail of 
Mr. Hill’s mystery until we were at least half-way 
through the book. A comparatively innocent reader, 
without an intimate experience of criminal fiction, 
would remain blissfully intrigued almost to the end. 
Mr. Hill has contrived a most ingenious puzzle, and he 
has unfolded it with skill. He knows exactly where to 
pause, where to drop fresh clues, where to baffle his 
readers, where to progress. There is clean, good work- 
manship and clever invention in his excellent plot. Of 
course, you are free at the end to laugh heartily at 
your own expense for having been absorbed, perhaps a 
little frightened, by the ingenuous goblins of Mr. Hill. 
But the author would not object to your laughing at 
the end provided you have arrived at the end. That is 
the test of a good tale, and Mr. Hill’s tale successfully 
survives it. 


WHAT IS LOGIC? 


“Logic.” By Seven Writers. Translated by B. Ethel 

Meyer. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

NE of the ‘‘ Septem”’ is Dr. Royce, of Cam- 

bridge. The other writers are French, German, 
Italian and Russian savants, and one—Dr. Ruge—is 
the General Editor of the new Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, in which this is Volume I. 
Logic, the parent of the rest, should lead. But 
nothing seems more unscientific than that flooding 
of the banks of Logic whereby the old enquiry of that 
name, which was neither science nor the sciences, has 
become indistinguishable from interminable swamps in 
every direction of Epistemology, Psychology and Meta- 
physics. There must be a separate place kept some- 
where for the analysis of ratiocinative consequence in 
thought, of inference as rationally justified—in other 
words, of the formal process of reasoning. Such a 
science has no concern whatever with the achievements 
of empirical knowledge. It has nothing to do with 
the truth of statements except as they are inferred. 
Sixty years ago, in the heyday of the useful-know- 
ledge movement, logicians tried to give their science 
a fictitious appearance of utility by framing syllogisms 
about carbon and the planets. The new absorption 


of logical analysis in methodology and psychology is | 


the same mistake in another form. Logic—in the old 
sense—has no concern with the inner framework of 
our mental faculties, nor yet with scientific method. 
Not that it can abstract itself from the human mind, 
which is constructed so as to think conceptually rather 
than equationally. Bergson suggests that this neces- 
sity of generalising would disappear if our faculties 


various things are dangerous—taking poison, aviation, 
boating down Niagara, and so forth. But if the rule 
“* one effect one cause ’’ held good, we should be unable 
to frame any general proposition with a predicate 
wider in extension than its subject. As, however, this 
would only be an empirical accident, it would not affect 
the logical moulds. Pure logic would remain the same. 
Only, what logic is pure? Certainly not the Aristote- 
lian, which introduced ontological conceptions. Pure 
logic can know nothing of essence and accident, but only 
of general and particular. Words like genus, species 
and property belong to scientific classification, not to 
logic, which knows no distinction between the proposi- 
tions ‘‘a whale is a mammal ”’ and ‘‘a cold is tire- 
some 

The formalism of logic, however, does not make it 
a mere game with counters. ‘‘ Validity ’’ means, not 
just conformity to the rules, but the certain truth of 
any conclusion, however complex the intermediate 
process, from true data. Thus a cashier, once satis- 
fied that his sovereigns are true weight, will pay out 
thousands by the scale instead of by counting. We 
can never be ‘‘ too logical ’’ if our premises are really 
sound and adequate. Again, underneath every logical 
proposition, both in subject and predicate, lies Reality 
as the ultimate thing being talked about. ‘‘ Reality 
qualified in this way is (always, sometimes, never, not 
always) qualified in that way.’’ The so-called copula 


_ (in all its persons, tenses and moods) is necessarily 


existential—not asserting existence absolutely, but 
hypothetically. ‘‘ All A’s are B’’ means “All A’s 
that exist, exist (have such existence) in the B form’’. 
Even grammatically the copula often does not come 
between the subject and predicate. The word is there- 
fore a misnomer. 

Logic is not grammar, but the old logicians were 
right in connecting it with grammar and rhetoric. For 
conceptual thought necessarily requires syntactical 
speech, and there is an immense field for interesting 
study in tracing the simple essentialities of logical form 
through the extremely various diversities of linguistic 
syntax. Logic could no longer, be regarded as 
wooden if made thus to pulse with elastic life. The 
application to rhetoric also admits of boundless develop- 
ment. Do we not live under a parliamentary régime, 
and are we not arguing and being argued at all our 
days? 


SPORT IN TWO CONTINENTS. 
“The Image of War.” By “Snaffle.’ Blackwood. 


15s. net. 
(Published this week, | 


EW sportsmen will deny that the chase of mountain 
game is a closer ‘‘ image of war’’ even than 
foxhunting. During a long career, which began in 
the Army, it has been ‘* Snaffle’s ’’ good fortune to 
see sport in many lands. His hunting experiences 


_ include not only most of the best-known English 


were indefinitely extended. But, as it is, we frame | 


general conceptions, and tlien judge by bringing the 


presented object under one of these. The syllogism, | 


then, does not take the form A=B, B=C, .*. A=C (or 
C=A), but the form A is a B (has the B characteris- 
tics), all B’s are C’s (have the C characteristics), .° 
A is a C (or C may be an A). Logic is not mathe- 
matical, though mathematics are logical. Logic, then, 
is not concerned with pure reason, but with reason 
as moving in the grooves of human thought. Never- 
theless it is formal and abstract, not material. 

It is interesting to consider what would be the effect 
on logic if no effect ever in practice had more than 
one cause—we do not follow Professor Windebrand’s 
assertion, on page 45, that the uniformity of nature, 
on which induction rests, means ‘‘ not only that the 
same causes produce the same effects, but also that 
the same effects have the same causes”’. At present 


counties, but various parts of Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Besides, he has hunted with the famous 
‘** Calpe Hounds ’’ (now, alas, no longer hunted, as in 
** Snaffle’s ’’ day, by an officer of the Gibraltar garri- 
son) and several Indian packs. But it is when he 
takes us to his more distant hunting-grounds and 
introduces us to the ibex of the Grecian islands, the 
chamois of the Balkans, the moufflon of Cyprus, and 
other game which lies far off the track of most men, 
that we get the full value of his writing. It is ill to read 
of the extermination of the ibex in islands like Antimilo 
and Joura, where sixty years ago they were almost as 
plentiful as in the days of Homer. Within the last 
twenty years the country has been flooded with dis- 
carded military rifles—chiefly the Gras pattern once 
used by the French Army, and the Greek peasants, 
buying these for a few shillings, have slaughtered the 
wild goats ruthlessly—bucks, does and kids—until 
hardly one remains. The same fate has befallen the 
fallow deer of the mainland and the wild oxen which till 
a few years ago were to be found in the reed-beds of Lake 
Copais. On the other hand, it is good to learn that of late 
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years the Government of Bosnia-Herzegovina has turned 
great tracts of mountain land into game reserves and is 
anxious to encourage British sportsmen to shoot in the 
country. Chamois, roedeer, and small game such as 
capercailzie and hazel-grouse are plentiful, and with a 
fair chance of wild boar, wolf and bear, and a certainty 
of excellent trout fishing, Bosnia-Herzegovina is now 
one of the best sporting. countries within easy reach of 
London, especially as the rent of shooting is far less 
than in Scotland or Norway. 


| North Somerset and Bethnal Green. 


In one important 
particular, however, this reliance on the State differs 
in New Zealand from that constant wish of our own 
democracy for some new intervention by the public 
authority: from that willingness, under the compul- 
sion of self-interest, to sacrifice some part of its liberty. 
With the New Zealander this seems to be by no means 


_ the outcome of doctrinaire Socialism. The colonists, 
| like most men of action, have a fine contempt for 


| theories. 


A very exciting form of sport is the chase of the | 


Ceylon sdmbar on foot. Hounds are used for finding 
and hunting the stag till he turns to bay—usually in a 
river. The first man up has to wade in and kill the 
stag with a long hunting-knife—a dangerous feat, 
which needs strength and pluck, for the stag is bigger 
than the red deer and can use with effect his formidable 
horns as well as his feet. This sport was started by 


has always ranked as the highest of Ceylon sports, 
for only men of great strength and endurance can live 
with hounds over the steep hills covered with lantana 
and other dense jungle. Latterly, in some of the more 
level districts, the planters have taken to riding to 
hounds, and in such rough and unfenced country this 
hunting must be very like the old-time chase of the red 
deer which Scott has so vividly described in his ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake ’’. 

‘* Snaffle ’’, however, found other hunting in Ceylon, 


| the Land Act of 1892. 


It is not Socialistic doctrines which inspire 
them. They go to the State not because of a con- 
scious creed of State intervention, but because, being 
masters of a parliamentary majority, they can do 
exactly as they like with the State. Take for example 
Despite its Socialistic preten- 


| sions and bombastic words, the Government openly 


flouted Socialism by setting up a class of small owners 


| whom, as M. Siegfried says, ‘‘ No one could suspect 
Sir Samuel Baker and his brothers. Since their day it | 


for he worked up a scratch pack of trencher-fed | 
_ commandos *’ composed of burgher owners that sup- 


beagles—kept for driving game to a line of guns—into 
a very fair pack of harriers; and one of his most 
amusing stories tells how they got into the Botanical 
Gardens near Kandy, which were full of hares, and of 
the havoc they wrought. 
very mixed, from fox-hounds to a ‘‘ bobbery pack ”’, 
and some of his best sport was with greyhounds and 
Rampores. The quarry varied from gazelle, jackal 
and foxes, to hares, mongooses, and once even a scaly 
ant-eater. 

Possibly the most unusual ‘ shikar’’ of which he 
tells is shark-shooting in Mauritius. A dead bullock, 
or the bodies of some newly-killed pariah dogs, moored 


of Collectivist ideas 

‘Is it Socialistic ’’, he enquires, ‘‘ to create a class 
of small cultivators whose interests might well differ 
at some point from those of the workers in the large 
industries’’? The answer has been given by the 
strikes in Auckland and Wellington, where the 
farmers, seeing their produce blocked at the wharves 
and railway stations, answered readily the Govern- 
ment’s call for special constables, and rode to the 
number of 1,000 mounted men through the town to 
open the wharves and free them for public use. 

Again in South Africa, was it not ‘‘ the fear of the 


pressed what—to quote Sir H. Juta—was ‘‘ the most 
deliberately planned and carefully organised attempt 


| at industrial revolution ever made ’’? 


In India his hunting was | 


We shrewdly suspect it is their recognition of this 


| fact—not, as they speciously allege, its financial difb- 


culties—which fills the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


and his fellow Socialist conspirators with bitterest 


| spleen towards the Unionist land policy. 


Democracy, 


_ then, in New Zealand—true to its essential nature— 
_ is busy ensuring the well-being of one class in the State 


off the lightship just outside the harbour, attracted | 
swarms of sharks, which were shot with rifles and | 


if possible harpooned and hove on board with a noose. 


a natural enemy and pest to be got rid of by any means. 


rather than developing the whole land. So much for 


_ its aims---what of its methods? They may be summed 


” 
. 


up by a word—‘‘ Protection Strange though it 
may appear to ‘‘ Labour ”’ at home, its more practical 


‘comrades ’’ in New Zealand understand that, if their. 
Mankind, white, brown or black, looks on the shark as | 


‘‘ The Image of War ”’ will appeal strongly to all who | 


love horse, hound, or rifle, and those who have read 


and enjoyed ‘‘ Snaffle’s’’ earlier books will be sorry | 


to read that this work is to be his last. 


DEMOCRACY’S MILCH COWS. 


“Democracy in New Zealand.” By André Siegfried. 
Bell. 6s. net. 
HIS book convinces us that of democracies as of 
men it is true that ‘‘ Ceelum non animum mutant 
qui trans mare currunt’’. The characteristics of a 
democracy in the Southern Pacific strike one as 
uncommonly akin to those of similar systems to-day 
much nearer home. All democracies alike display that 
neglect of 16 xowdv ovppepov in favour of trav 
which Aristotle noted two thousand years ago. 

In New Zealand the drdpo 
organised labour shamelessly regard the Government 
as their milch cow. ‘‘ Political life in New Zealand 
under the Seddon Ministry ’’, says M. Siegfried, ‘‘ may 
be summed up as a continual and never varving dia- 
logue between the electors and the Government, 
between the faithful and their God. The former, in 
beseeching tones, whose humility hardly covers their 
menace, Clamour for help and assistance: the latter, to 


Utopia is to be maintained, prices must also be 
upheld, and that it will never do to let in an all-world 
competition. ‘‘As for the workmen, well informed 
and practical as they are, they realise that their high 
and, we may add, artificial wages will coilapse at the 
same time as the Customs barrier which protects 
them is broken down.’’ So much so is this their 
view that more than once the Labour Party has asked 


_ the Government to check the export of foodstuffs so 


| that the price of butter and meat may be reduced— 


though these are the main items which go to pay the 
foreign interest bill! Bald  protection—a_ vastly 
different thing, as every sensible mind recognises, from 
enlightened tariff reform—is then this democracy’s 
aim ! 

Next, Protection in Labour. From 1890 trades 
unionism has ruled in New Zealand, and from that 
date immigration has been discredited, not, it need 
scarcely be said, in the interests of the whole country, 


_ for the population is only 800,000 in a territory half 


in the shape of | 


avoid losing his worshippers, gives all that he can | 


and scatters in profusion the benefits of the State.”’ 
‘“ What will you do for us, what will you do for 


didate. Very like ‘‘ What can you do for Pulteney 


| him wish. 
me?’’ is the classic question of the voter to the can- | 


the size of France—but to ensure the well being of the 
present population at the cost of the general industrial 
development. ‘‘ The workmen ’’, as M. Siegfried puts 
it, ‘‘say ‘ There is a cake to be divided, let us be as 
few as possible when the division comes’’’. It is easy 
to see that a policy such as this opens wide the door 
to despotism. Armed with the Immigration Act of 
1899, and with public opinion supporting its applica- 
tion, the Minister responsible for its administration 
acts as he thinks best—or, to be preciser, as the 
influential electors who can bring pressure to bear on 
In which one recognises that dos 
Snpoxparias yrnipwv Kal pH 6 vopos, which 
regularly occurs drav ra Undicpara GAAa py 6 


Harbour?’’ in the Wick election; or the doles of | vépos. 
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As an illustration, take the Kauri gum trade inci- 
dent. A number of Austrian emigrants settled in the 
Northern Island to collect the gum. ‘‘ They were ’’, says 
M. Siegfried, ‘‘ sober, hard-working people, with few 
wants, who brought with them little or no capital, and 
hardly anything but their energy ’’. Surely one could 
scarcely imagine a case which should have appealed 
more powerfully to that solidarity of Labour ’’ and 
contempt for capital of which one hears so much but 
sees so little. But, no! ‘‘ Labour’’ took fright. An 
appeal was made to the milch cow and an Act passed 
regulating the industry, whereby native labour was 
strongly protected and the country closed to any fresh 
invasion. 

The Austrians were not charged with any special 
vice, but merely with working too hard and too cheaply 
and with thus making it uncomfortable for the demo- 
crats. Some people will ask with the author whether 
such a policy of exclusivism can be in the best interests 
of a colony as*yet nearly unoccupied and whose popu- 
lation is increasing at an extremely slow rate. 

It is the same with the Chinaman, in whom M. 
Siegfried recognises the white man’s most powerful 
economic opponent. His enormous capacity for 
labour and endurance, and his extraordinary economy, 
which allows him to live on next to nothing and be 
satisfied with the most absurd wages, were too much 
for the bounty-fed ‘‘ labourers ’’ of New Zealand. So 
his too virile individualism had also to be repressed 
in favour of these spoilt children, who are not as a 
rule, we are told, ‘‘ ferocious workers’’. In this 
instance ‘* morality’’ was made the stalking horse. 
The Celestial’s competition was denounced as “‘ foul, 
contrary to Nature, and unjust ’’, and under cover of 
such specious generalities he has been practically 
excluded by the imposition of a 4100 poll tax and the 
restriction of his numbers to one for every 200 tons 
per ship. 

Thus—for the present—‘‘ Labour’’, by ‘“‘ brutal 
action and inflexible prejudices ’’, has removed from 
itself the Yellow Peril and other inconvenient coth- 
petitors. But what of the future? What about the 
possible awakening of China and the entanglement of 
England in a world struggle? What aid then could 
our Navy—already too weak to defend even the 
Mediterranean—give the 800,000 democrats set upon 
by a Yellow coalition of half as many millions? 

We confess to have had little faith in democracy 
before studying its latest developments in the 
Antipodes. We love it still less now, believing that 
advvatov Tov dropotvta Kad@s dpxew Kal oyoArdfew, even 
though he be paid £400 a year and given a compulsory 
weekly half-holiday. 

One recalls once more the noble scorn of the great 
orator: ‘‘ Democracy . . . that bare and level plain 
where every ant-hill is a mountain and every thistle 
a forest tree.’’ 


NOVELS. 
“The Great Attempt.’ By Frederick Arthur. John 
Murray. 6s. 

R. ARTHUR’S reputation has been fairly well 
secured by his earlier stories, ‘‘ John Merri- 

dew ’’ and ‘‘ The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont ’’, and 
we can hardly take him seriously when he hints at 
‘* courting failure ’’ in this book. We do not think it 
at all likely to follow on his espousing the cause of the 
Jacobites. Time has not only taken the sting out of 
public feeling, but has given romance to the history 
of the Stuarts and their adherents. All things con- 
sidered, therefore, we feel sure that Mr. Arthur has 
nothing to fear from predisposition on the part of his 
readers, either as regards the theme he has chosen, 
or the aspect in which he has placed it before them. 
His story starts at the death of Queen Anne, when 
the old line was extinct except for the rightful heir— 
James, Prince of Wales. ‘‘ His rival was a petty 
German princeling, of questionable morals and boorish 
manners, who did not know a word of English, and 


whose sole claim to the throne lay in the fact that he 
was descended from the least worthy of the Stuart 
Kings, through the distant source of a great-grand- 
mother. The real revolution, therefore, happened at 
the death of Queen Anne, when the direct representa- 
tive in blood of our Plantagenet kings was rejected in 
favour of a Duke of Brunswick.’’ The first chapter 
takes us into the midst of things in the skirmish, on 
the banks of the Coquet, between James Radclyffe (or, 
rather, his faithful custodian Vaughan) and a party of 
Government troops—foreigners, patrolling the country 
in search of suspects. Vaughan makes sad havoc 
among the mercenaries, and is left for dead on the 
field, while his young master takes refuge in a 
smugglers’ cave, to which he afterwards brings his 
man, discovered to be still breathing. Thanks to the 
kind treatment there received, the two can continue 
their journey to Formby Hall, where we find ourselves 
in the very thick of the plot engineered by Father 
Sant Angelo—in the guise of a priest, but whose 
behaviour argues a much more important person. The 
other characters include the exiled King, clergy of the 
Roman obedience, a scholarly Anglican rector of the 
Laudian type, a rascally Puritan, and an exciseman, 
with a harmless magistrate and a few ladies. All these 
are set moving before us as living realities, each with 
a well-marked personality, which is clearly brought out, 
in the counter-scheming on either side, with consider- 
able dramatic effect. A touching ending is reached in 
the parting interview between Charles Radclyffe, titular 
Earl of Derwentwater, and his son James—one sent to 
the scaffold, the other allowed to go free. And yet a 
gleam of sunshine breaks in at the last, as we leave 
the younger man in the embrace of his beloved. The 
quotation prefixed—un scopo etico—suggests a moral 
motive in the whole. The author himself suggests it 
as lying in the lesson to be drawn from the past for 
application to the present political condition, but we 
think there is another object—the presentation of the 
Roman Catholic religious system in its most fasci- 
nating form as held by the hereditary aristocracy of 
England. The author’s object would have been better 
answered if it had not been made quite so prominent, 
and the conversations are over-loaded somewhat with 
quotations from the Vulgate. 


“The Happy Hunting Ground.” By Alice Perrin. 
Methuen. 6s. 


The East is in Mrs. Perrin’s books as in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s. With him she shares the distinction of bring- 
ing India home to us. Mr. Kipling was the pioneer. 
His was the genius which first revealed to even the 
unimaginative Englishman what India is. He showed 
us Our own countrymen at work out there—that special, 
official caste, with its inflexible code, its limitations 
and unequalled powers of organisation, quietly doing 
its work and living its own life under the most varie- 
gated conditions. Where Mr. Kipling led, Mrs. 
Perrin, like many other writers, has followed. But 
she is no mere imitator. She has a style of her own, 
and keen powers of observation. She is especially the 
chronicler of the social side of Anglo-Indian life, and 
has given us many vivid and faithful pictures of the 
manners of the ruling class in India. She understands 
the transformation which the characters of many Eng- 
lishmen, and still more English women, undergo in the 
East. In ‘‘ The Happy Hunting Ground’’ Mrs. 
Perrin gives us further pictures of India and of 
the life of Anglo-Indians here—retired generals and 
ex-Lieutenant-Governors, and Members of Council and 
former Secretaries to Government. Caroline Gordon, 
an orphan of nineteen, lives with her grandparents, Sir 
James and Lady Wendover, who, after fifty years in 
India, have settled down in a ‘‘ roomy house’’ in 
South Kensington. Mrs. Perrin does not say so, but 
we are sure that house must have been in Cromwell 
Road—the road in London which, above all others, 
used to possess irresistible fascination for the retired 
Anglo-Indian. 
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“Love in a Thirsty Land.”’ By A.C. Inchbold. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 


The subject of the nun forced by cruel circumstance 
to take the veil against her will is one which has been 
used constantly in fiction. It appeals especially to the 
sordid and tawdry type of novelist, who is ready to 
exploit religious bigotry. Mrs. Inchbold, with strong 
prejudice against Roman Catholicism and the con- 
ventual system, writes with power and dignity. She 
does not make the mistake of over-stating her case, 
and if her pictures of the sufferings of a girl forced to 
renounce the world are a little highly coloured, she, 
at any rate, is able to realise another point of view. 
She is never lurid and she pays a fine tribute to the 
type of character which the convent frequently pro- 
duces. Julie, the younger daughter of the Comte and 
Comtesse de Pazanne-—an old but impoverished French 
family—is forced by her parents to go into a convent 
while she is in love with an American, Maurice 
Stanning, whom she has met clandestinely. The mat- 
ter arose originally from a mistake, for when Stanning 
wrote to M. de Pazanne proposing for the hand of his 
daughter, the Comte and Comtesse took it for granted 
that their elder daughter, Berthe, was intended. When 
the mistake is discovered the Comte, who is a stickler 
for the tradition that the elder must be married first, 
refuses his permission for the marriage of his younger 
daughter. Julie is smuggled off by the nuns to the 
Holy Land. Her lover discovers her destination and 
follows in hot pursuit, and after a series of thrilling 
adventures the lovers are re-united before Julie has 
taken the final vows. The scenes in the Holy Land 
are very well done, and Mrs. Inchbold has given us a 
really well-drawn character in the person of Kathleen 
Rusher—an American journalist of the modern Feminist 
type who is visiting the Holy Land to inquire into the 
position of women in the East, and who helps Maurice 
Stanning in his search for Julie. Mrs. Inchbold gets 
the atmosphere of Jerusalem, and shows us the bitter- 
ness and rancour of opposing creeds which are com- 
pressed in this small, yet grandly haunted, capital of 
the religious world. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“ Life of D. Lloyd George: with a Short History of the Welsh People.”’ 
By J. Hugh Edwards, M.P. Waverley Book Company. Vol. II. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tories are often accused of blacking the reputation of Mr. 
Lloyd George; the author of this book, on the other hand, 
seems anxious to black his boots. It appears full of trivial 
things and ecstatic hero worship. Here is a specimen of the 
first: “In accordance with the usual rule on the occasion of a 
new member taking his seat after a bye-election, Mr. Lloyd 
George was not allowed to walk up the floor of the House 
until “ Questions” had been finally disposed of. It appears 
that whilst he was waiting he entered into conversation with one 
of the police officers in the Members’ Lobby. According to the 
story of the constable, the new member for the Carnarvon 
Boroughs is said to have remarked : “ I wonder how a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer feels when he is about to introduce his Budget. 
I expect that he feels very nervous.” 

“ Little did I think”, the officer has since been heard to say, 
“that that young member would some day know from his own 
personal experience how a Chancellor of the Exchequer feels on 
such an occasion”. Two hundred and twenty-six pages of piffle 
like this and the close of this second volume takes us only to 
1890! Fancy what it will be when we come to Limehouse and 
Marconi. 


‘Madame du Barry.” 
Long. 12s. 6d. net. 


The period of the French Revolution to the Commune calls 
forth an everflowing stream of histories, biographies, novels, 
sketches. The Napoleonic era still fires the mind of the world. 
Even that quixotic student of human nature in its pathos and 
its bathos, Charles Dickens, was drawn to it in his “ Tale of Two 
Cities”. But the epoch was brilliant and pregnant with count- 
less influences throughout Europe. No wonder that the last 
year or so has abounded with French histories—Madame Tallien, 
Fouquier Tinville, Rose Bertin, the Abbé Edgeworth, Madame 
Récamier, the novel “The Gods Are Athirst”, by Anatole 


By Edmund and Jules de Goncourt. John 


France—all these scintillate with the thought of those year’ 
just before the Revolution and end in the final spasms and 
national convulsions of the Commune. And one of the most 
arresting figures in all that time was Rose du Barry, the Watteau 
courtesan who was compared to Lais at her trial. Messieurs 
de Goncourt have made a quiet and faithful study of the French 
Nell Gwynne, who, from a little grisette, a milliner’s assistant, 
rose to a position in the King’s household only equalled by that 
of Madame de Pompadour or Ninonde L’Enclos. Still, for all its 
wild charm and frailty, both of which paid so dearly for their 
reign under the falling knife of the guillotine, this study of Rose 
du Barry leaves one with a sense of disgust and repugnance. 
Her caprices and her extravagances sound inhuman when one 
recalls the trampled and trodden peasantry of her era. This 
bower of Sévres at Luciennes, with its gold services, its crystal 
chandeliers, its mantels of lapis lazuli, is almost sickening. And 
so, in some ways, are the woman and the viciousness of the Court. 
The old roué and procureur, the Comte du Barry, and the ribald 
verses composed about them and by him also do not make 
pleasant reading. It is a tale of patched up vices, ruined, 
wasted lives that loom like wrecks amid the glitter of jewels and 
the downiness of silks and velvets. 

But the book is clever, amusing, pathetic and frank by turns 
and makes an admirable study for the lover of history and the 
ironies of human nature. 


** Bartolus of Sassoferrato."’ By C. N.S. Woolf. Cambridge University 


Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

To a past age Bartolus of Sassoferrato was “the prince of 
jurists’. Now, again, after some centuries of neglect, he has 
fame as a Jawyer and a master of the theory of politics. Mr. 
Woolf's careful, capable study of the Italian’s position in 
medieval thought—to which the Thirlwall prize was given last 
year—is a contribution to academic scholarship rather than to 
general literature. The Latin quotations by themselves are 
enough to put the fear of learning into many readers: this, we 
think, is a pity, for Bartolus was a man active beyond his books. 
The author is, however, concerned with his commentaries on 
the problems of the Empire, and particularly on the relations 
between the temporal and spiritual powers, and between the 
Imperium and the Civitates. In practice these matters formed 
the history of the Middle Ages. They lie on the borderland 
between the studies of law and politics, and are of equal import- 
ance to those who would form a clear idea of the development of 
legal and political theory and practice. 


“The Romance of Fraud ” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Tighe Hopkins writes in a pleasant, gossipy way of the 
malefactor. We suspect him of a soft corner in his heart for 
the successful rogue. Certainly there is an element of romance 
in big criminal coups. The theft of boxes containing £200,000 in 
gold on their way from Threadneedle Street to Alexandria, the 
stealing of a Gainsborough or the lifting of the Ascot Cup, are 
feats which appeal to the imagination. But the book touches 
on other kinds of fraud which arouse no enthusiasm. They are 
of the mean, petty huckstering kind and come from lying and 
misrepresentation. Almost everybody knows that there is a 
trade in sham antiques, but few know the extent of its ramifica- 
tions or realise there are factories in Belgium, Bohemia, and 
elsewhere for the making of faked things. The commerce of the 
fraudulent antique is at present co-extensive with the trading 
world. It is among the few forms of roguery in business that 
are practically exempt from punishment. Experts are often 
deceived, and if a man does realise that he has been cheated he 
seldom cares to trumpet the fact that his judgment has been in 
error. French and German museums have many specimens of 
the work of that extraordinary forger of pottery, Michael 
Kauffmann of Rheinzabern. Michael, who was no other than 
a master mason, carried on his game, says Mr. Hopkins, for forty 
years, discrediting “ the Roman art trade with his flying tortoises 
and other attributes of the gods”, and inventing descriptions 
which the pundits are wrangling over to this day. Michael must 
have had a great time. He was brought to book at last by a 
step that should have been credited to him for a culminating 
joke. He fashioned an Emperor Antoninus with Hessian boots 
and a full-bottomed wig. There is something very funny in the 


“ The Snakes of Europe.’’ By G.A.Boulenger. Methuen. 6s. net.¥j 


By Tighe Hopkins. Chapman and Hall. 


This is a well packed handbook giving a complete list of the 
snakes of Europe—the first work of the kind in English. It is 
illustrated from the fine drawings of Professor Sordelli of Milan 
and from others specially done for Mr. Boulenger by Mr. J. 
Green. The British Museum and the Zoological Society have 
also aided in the work of illustration. The work is strictly 
zoological, and “ zoology ’’—as distinguished from “ natural 
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history ’°—does not lend itself to literary form or charm exactly. 
But it is what it is meant to be—a useful and practical guide. 
The introduction gives some curious and interesting facts about 
the poison of snakes. A man can be inoculated against the 
poison of a particular species, but this does not necessarily 
guard him against the poison of another species. Mr. Boulenger 
has no space to enter on the old discussion about the common 
viper of this country swallowing her young when they are 
threatened. We have heard educated people—and even one 
naturalist—insist that thisis sometimes done. But all science and 
all commonsense are against it. It is one of the superstitions 
that die extremely hard. 


Encyclopeedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. 
Vol. VI. Fiction—Hyksos. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 25s. net. 


This great work makes steady progress. None of the volumes has 
maintained a higher level than this, and in none has the gravity 
of the topics made greater demands upon the writers. Forgive- 


Burbage Tenure in Medieval England (Morley de Wolf Hemmeon). 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


Law. 


Lawrance’s Deeds of Arrangement, with Precedents (Seventh 
Edition by Sydney Edward Williams). Stevens and Sons. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Notable Scottish Trials Series:—The Trial of Madeleine Smith 
(Edited by A. Duncan Smith) ; Trial of Deacon Brodie (Edited 
by William Roughead). Hodge. 5s. net each. 


REFERENCE Books. 
The Official Year-Book of the Church of England. S.P.C.K. 3s. net- 


The Fleet Annual and Naval Year Book. “ The Fleet.” 1s. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
| The Ukraine (Bedwin Sands). Griffiths. 2s. net. 
| The Wessex Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy.—A ~— 


ness, God, Good and Evil, Gospels, Grace, Heresy, Holiness are | 


some of the titles under which the conceptions of different 
religions are examined or divergencies of Christian thought 
described. Scotland, Germany and America are the homes of 
most of the writers, and Anglican Churchmen have but a modest 
share. One of the most interesting articles is that by Andrew 
Lang on Primitive and Savage Notions of God. He engages in 


a lively polemic against Herbert Spencer and his follower, Dr. | The Military Policy and Institutions of the British Empire (Captain 


Frazer, of “‘ The Golden Bough”. ‘“ Hinduism” is a massive 
treatise by Mr. W. Crooke, who undertakes most of the Indian 
articles. It is very instructive, as is that on the Greek Orthodox 
Church by the Russian Professor Troitsky. It is profitable for 


Man, the Waiting Supper, and other Tales. Macmillan. 7s. 6d 
net. 

Safety of Nege (E. M. Harley), le. ; 

2s. 6d. Mortimer, Harley. 

Contes (Charles Nodier). Dent. 1s. net. 


The Comedies of George Chapman (Edited by Thomas Mare Parrott). 


Investor's Simplified Account 


Routledge. 6s. 
Misericordia (B. Pérez Galdés); Théatre (Racine), Vol. I.; Bijou 
(Gyp). Nelson. 1s. net each. 


| Egypt and the Sudan (Kar! Baedeker), 15s. net ; Southern France, 


| Studies in the Cross (Rev. 


us to see ourselves as others see us, and to learn that orthodoxy | 
found compensation in the conversion of the Slavs for the | 


Mohammedan conquests and the 
Church”. There are not many serious omissions, but under 
“ Friends” we ought to have been told what were the causes 
that led, early in the nineteenth century, to the secession of most 


* defection of the Western | 


of the great Quaker families from their communion. The | 


biographical articles, such as Hegel, Herder and Hooker, are 
good ; 
evidently excellent ; 


happy diminution of the space allowed to logical topics. The | 


miscellaneous essays on moral subjects are worth reading ; 
among them is one on Hooliganism, under which the activities of 
the militant suffragettes are included. The accuracy of the 
whole work is admirable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ART. 


The Pigments and Mediums of the Old Masters (A. P. Laurie). 
Maemillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Greek and Roman Sculpture (A. Furtwangler and H. L. Unriichs). 


Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
Greek Sculpture and Modern Art (Sir Charles Waldstein). Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
BioGRAPRY. 
The Church Revival: Thoughts Thereon and Reminiscences (S. 
Baring-Gould). Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 


Life of Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (Geoffrey 
Rawson). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Hail and Farewell!” : 
Heinemann. 6s. 


A Trilogy.—III., Vale (George Moore). 


Fiction. 
Fine Clay (Isabel C. Clarke). Hutchinson. 6s. 
The Last English (George Barham). Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 
A Crooked Mile (Oliver Onions) ; On the Staircase (Frank Swinner- 


ton); Potter and Clay (Mrs. Stanley Wrench). Methuen. 
6s. each. 
The Progress of Prudence (W. F. Hewer). Mills and Boon. 6s. 


Oh, Mr. Bidgood ! (Peter Blundell). Lane. 6s. 

The Sentence Absolute (Margaret Macaulay); The Folk of 
Farm (K. F. Purdon), 6s. each; The Word of Teregor (Guy 
Ridley), 2s. net. Nisbet. 

Phebe Maroon (Mary F. Raphael); Sunshine (Mary Openshaw), 


6s. each ; Blue Earth (Gladys Singers-Bigger), 2s. net. Heath, 
Cranton and Ouseley. 

Barbara Lynn (Emily Jenkinson). Arnold. 6s. 

Carmen and Mr. Dryasdust (Humphrey Jordan). Putnam. 6s. 


A Heather Mixture (Morice a ; Handicapped (David Lyall). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each 
The Ulsterman (F. Frankfort Moore). " Hutchinson. 6s. 


History. 


A Short Account of Great Malvern Priory Church (Rev. Anthony 

Charles Deane). Bell. 1s. 6d. net. 
The Speaker of the House (Michael Macdonagh). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Fisher Unwin. 


net. 
Club Makers and Club Members (T. H. S. Escott). 
12s. 6d. net. 


those on various savage tribes and Indian castes are | 
the philosophy is adequate and there is a | 


including Corsica (Karl Baedeker), 8s. net. Fisher Unwin. 


C. W. Pasley). Clowes. 3s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Peter Green); The World (W. C. E- 

Newbolt); Making up your Mind (James Adderley). Wells 
Gardner. 1s. 6d. net each. 

The Psalms in Human Life (Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O.). Murray. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Essays on Faith and Immortality (George Tyrrell). Arnold. 5s. 
net. 
TRAVEL. 
| The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro (Alured Gray Bell). Heinemann. 


42s. net. 
Kulu and Lahoul (Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. C. G. Bruce, M.V.O.). 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 

The Horns of Taurus (J. Griffyth Fairfax). Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Blessed Company (Constance Arbuthnot). Wells Gardner. 
ls. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

All the Papers (By the Authors of “‘ Wisdom While You Wait”). 
Pitman. 1s. net. 

Alone in the Wilderness (Joseph Knowles). Lo: 58. net. 


Appeal to the British People, An (Esmé Wingfield-Stratford) ; 
Anthropology as a Practical Science (Sir Richard C. Temple). 
Bell. 1s. net each. 

Canada and Sea Power ea ar West). Dent. 4s. net. 

Careers for University Men A. Roberts). Cambridge: Bowes 
and Bowes. 6d. net. 

Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection 


of the British Museum Supplement (L. W. King). British 
Museum. 20s. 
Church Bells of Linlithgowshire, The (F. C. Eeles). Edinburgh : 


Orr. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dickens Pilgrimage, A. Murray. 1s. net. 

Foundations of International Polity, The (Norman Angell) ; Prisons 
and Prisoners: Some Personal Experiences (Lady Constance 
Lytton and “Jane Warton”, spinster). Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
net each. 

German Invasion, A (Henry Savill). . ls. ne 

Oriental Rugs: Antique and Modern (Walter ai Hawley). 
42s. net. 

Ownership, Tenure and Taxation of Land (The t Honble. Sir 
Thomas P. Whittaker, P.C., M.P.), 12s. net; nomic Notes 
on English Agricultural Wages (Reginald Lennard), 5s. net ; 
The Kipling Index. Macmillan. 

Partnership v. Limited Liability Company (H. Stuart Girvan). 
Hodge. 2s. 6d. net. 

Place-Names of Gloucestershire (W. St. Clair Baddeley). Gloucester : 
Bellows. 5s. net. 

Secret of Charlotte Bronté, The (Frederika Macdonald). Jack. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Spiritual Message of Dante, The (Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter). 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 


Reviews MaGazines ror Marcu :—The World’s Work, ls. 
net ; The British Review, ls. net ; The National Review, 2s. 6d. 
net ; The Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; The Financial 
Review of Reviews, ls. net; The Journal of Comparative 
Legislation, 5s. net ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. net ; The Con- 
temporary Review, 2s. 6d. net; Pearson’s Magazine, 64d. ; 
Deutsche Rundschau, 2 marks 50 pf. ; Revue des deux — 
3 fr. ; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; The Empi Review, ls. net 
The English Church Review, 6d. net ; Antiquary, 6d; 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 2s. 6d. ; Geogra- 
phical Journal, 2s. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 

Consols wile 74} ex div. 
Day-to-day Loans sh.» a % 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 

Jan. 29, 1914. Oct. 17, 1912. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. 5 per cent. 


General Settlement March 12. 
Consols Settlement April 1. 


HERE has been no material change in the factors 
controlling stocks and shares since last week. 
The tide of depression has been arrested to a certain 
extent by the hope of a solution of the Ulster problem ; 
but there is a general apprehension in the City that 
the crisis may still get out of hand. The extent of the 
existing French monetary embarrassment has been 
further shown by serious liquidation of Brazilian 
securities during the week, and developments on the 
Bourse will be keenly followed here in the immediate 
future. The key to the situation is, however, in the 
hands of Mr. Asquith, and the attitude of the Govern- 
ment regarding the Irish question will decide the course 
of Stock Exchange securities for some time to come. 
The seriousness of the political situation is particu- 


larly unfortunate, as the financial position of the Stock | 


Exchange is perfectly sound at the moment, despite 
French difficulties. This week’s Bank statement shows 
the reserve to be £1,206,000 lower, owing to the 
heavy internal demands for the month-end require- 
ments. It may be pointed out, however, that a year 
ago, when the reserve amounted to £ 27,814,000, the 


Bank Rate stood at 5 per cent., and financial houses | 


here do not anticipate any material alteration in the 
near future. 

It is evident that the shrinkage in existing securities, 
and the contraction of French supplies of money, are 
having the effect of restricting issuing houses in their 
demands for fresh capital. The only important issues 
during the week were those of the Cordoba Central 
Railway and Lever Brothers. The latter had no diffi- 
culty in drawing good public support, but, owing to 
the political situation in South America there was little 
response to the Cordoba issue, and the underwriters 
have to take 80 per cent. of the stock. Demands for 
capital in the near future may be more or :ess confined 
to trading companies, but a Budapest loan will shortly 


be issued to the amount of £6,000,000, of which the | 


greater part will be offered to Continental houses ; but 
the £1,000,000 of 44 per cents. will be issued here at 
the price of 89. 

The recent activity in Russian securities has acted as 
a stimulus to promoters in that direction, and a new 
concern, entitled the Russian Corporation, will shortly 
make its appearance with a capital of 42,000,000 in 
shares of 4,1 each, of which a million will be issued at 
a premium of 1s. per share. The proposal may appeal 
to some of those who have dabbled so freely in the 
Russian gamble of late, but it is doubtful whether the 
public will care to subscribe the premium demanded 
by the promoters. 

Canada’s avidity in borrowing, and the consequent 
failure of her latest 45,000,000 issue—the underwriters 
having been left with 78 per cent. of the amount—had 
no effect upon gilt-edged securities ; but with the Irish 
cloud hanging over the market there has naturally been 
little opportunity of stemming the steady stream of 
smail liquidating sales. Consols and many other 
Government stocks give a yield of £3 6s. 8d. at the 
present quotations, and investors would do well to keep 
a sharp look-out upon the effects of next week’s 
political development. 

Apart from responding to general depressing in- 
fluences, Home Railway stocks are naturally showing 
a tendency to retire from the more prominent specula- 
tive position. Speculators have no dividend prospects 
to attract them, and investors have gathered all they 


have to learn for the present from the directors’ recent | 
at 5, Spies at 21s. od. 


reports. Many of the prominent lines have fallen well 


over a point during the week, several of the traffic 
returns having shown substantial decreases, but the 
figures have to compare with exceptionally good 
takings a year ago. 

The Mexican situation has been the chief influence 
in the American department, and only professionals 
who are on the spot care to engage in speculative com- 
mitments. There are indications that President Wilson 
will effect some sort of agreement with the Huerta 
Government in the near future, and outside operators 
will then have a fair opportunity of successful dealing 
in such issues as Baltimores, New York Centrals, and 
Eries. The two latter stocks have been particularly 
dull owing to poor monthly revenue statements, but 
better traftics are anticipated for the current month. 
The Canadian Pacific line had to acknowledge a heavy 
traffic decrease of $533,000, and since the last settle- 
ment the stock has dropped 34 points to 216. The 
Grand Trunk Railway figures for the week decreased 
to the extent of £27,815, and stocks fell smartly in 
consequence ; but these issues will readily respond to 
any Mexican improvement that may be effected in the 
future. 

By referring to the prices of Mexican Railways 
current at the last settlement, it will be seen that since 
that period quotations have improved to the extent of 
1 to 2 points, which may have some connection with 
future political developments. 

Some interest has been displayed in the Mexican 
market during the week in view of rumours of the 
negotiations of Mexican Government securities. An 
issue of bonds on Treasury Bills by that Government at 
present would be a violation of its agreement entered 
into with the contracting bankers when the last loan 
was issued, and it would be interesting to know if, 
and where, such securities are being placed. 

There is still a good deal of market faith in the 
prospect of Argentine railways, and although the 


_ Cordoba Central issue entirely failed to draw the public, 


the existing shares of that company held steady at 46}. 
Brazil Railway Common stock has been the subject of 


| further heavy French liquidation ; but if, as anticipated, 


the Brazilian President visits Europe in the near future 
to confer with banking interests with a view to the 
overhauling of Brazilian finance, there appears to be 
every prospect of Brazil rails benefiting with other 
securities of that country. Brazilian bonds have 
suffered in the same way, but the latest 5 per cent. issue 
has since recovered to 88, at which figure it gives a 
yield of about £5 15s. per cent. to the investor, while 
the previous Four per Cent. issue, standing at 86, yields 
£4 13S. per cent. 

It is now decided that the Greek loan of £10,000,000, 
of which £ 2,000,000 will be offered here bearing 
interest of 5 per cent., will take place before the French 
National loan. 

The Mining department has lapsed into a state of 
stagnancy, relieved only by the forcing of the Russian 
group of shares. It is obvious that the bulk of these 
shares, including Russo-Asiatics, Russian Mining 
Estates, Tanalyks, and such like, are in the hands of a 
powerful clique. Speculators who have so far ventured 
upon the ‘‘ bear’’ tack have found the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting the shares to deliver. 

The Bank of England's usual half-yearly dividend 
at the rate of g per cent. created little market interest, 
but favourable dividend announcements by two pro- 
minent Eastern banks attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, after setting aside £24,000 for a bonus to the 
staff, declares dividends and bonus equal to 17 per cent. 
for the year, transfers £100,000 to reserve, and carries 
forward £120,000. The National Bank of India 
shows a net profit of £294,616, and after placing 
£100,000 to reserve, writing £10,000 off property 
account, adding £10,000 to pension fund, declaring 
dividends amounting to 16 per cent. for the year, the 
directors carry forward £78,625. 

Rubber and Oil shares have continued in quiet liqui- 
dation and quotations are weak—Shell ‘‘ Transports ’’ 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“‘would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” 
**bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘*case of Mutual Associations, some” 
“* periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
sz INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“‘ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“ the right to participate in Surplus.” 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £15,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3, Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE C0O., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Transacted :— 
Whole Life, with and without profits. 
E with and without profits. 

House a ere in combination with Life Assurance. 
PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
Total Funds £3,500,000 
Claims Paid 9,400,000 


The Britannic has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the 


United Kingdom. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 
Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE “‘ DESIRABLE” POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 


who are invited to obtain particulars from the 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 


Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - &100,000,000 


Whole P rofits 


go to Policyholders 


under the Mutual System of Life Assurance as conducted 
by the Scottish Widows’ Fund, there being no Shareholders 
to participate in them. The saving so effected to Policy- 
holders is much greater than may be supposed. 
The proportion of Profits allotted to Shareholders in capitalised Com- 
panies varies from a twentieth to a fifth of the whole prod realised. 
As the Scottish Widows’ Fund has already paid Bonuses amounting to 
si 000,000 on Policies which have become claims, it follows that sums 
es a fifth of that amount (that is from £600,000 
ved by the Policyholders of this Society. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund. 


Accumulated Funds: Claims Paid: 
£21,500,000. £41,500,000. 


Actual results and valuable Options under Policies are fully shown in 
the Society's ‘100th Year " Prospectus, sent post free on application. 


Head Office : 9, St. ANDREW Squarg, EpInBuURGH. 
London : 28, Cornurit, E.C.; 5, WaTERLoo Prace, S.W. 


SUN LIFE 


Estd. 1810. 


_LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
With or Without Medical Examination. 


-ANNUITIES, SINKING FUNDS. 
“SCIENTIFIC SAVING,” 


post free on application to the 
| GENERAL MANAGER, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival. 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


_ GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
Curer Orrice : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000 


COUNTY 


Fire, 
| Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal and Disease, 
OFFICE, domestic Servant, 
| Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


nsura: effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
confined te the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 

APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Se:retary 
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INSURANCE. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
BONUS of 41 16s. per cent. on original | 


sums assured is fairly liberal, but it by no | 
means represents the payment that might have been | 
announced by the directors of the Prudential Assurance | 


Co, at the meeting yesterday. In recent years, owing 
to the continued depreciation of gilt-edged investments, 


this company has found itself compelled to write down | 


the value of its investments by several million pounds, | 


and the accounts now rendered show that the amount 
so required on December 31st last was £700,000 in 
the ordinary branch and £550,000 in the industrial 
branch. The effect on the surplus available for distri- 
bution can easily be imagined. 
an undivided surplus of £355,559 was brought for- 
ward on January 1st, and had increased to £2,070,984 
when the year closed, but after the transfer to the 
investments reserve fund had been made only 
£:1,370,984 remained; in other words, an actual profit 


than 60 per cent. of its amount. 


In the ordinary branch | 


therefore, the bonus on ordinary policies entitled to | 


participate might have been increased to £2 or £2 2s. 
per cent., and there would have been a larger balance 
than £153,230 to carry forward into the new year. 
In the case of the original branch the effects of Stock 
Exchange depression are not less apparent. A balance 
of £508,116 was increased to £1,837,621 during the 
year, showing that a total profit of £1,329,505 had 
been realised, but the net profit was only £779,505, 
or 58°64 per cent. of the larger amount. 


In neither | 


instance, therefore, was two-thirds of the profit earned | 


available for distribution, and the fact is worth remem- 
bering in view of the rise in prices which has occurred 
since the end of 1913. 


Policy-holders should not, we may say, regard the | 
bonuses they now receive as indices to those likely to | 


be paid them in future years. 
dential, which values its ordinary policies by the H™ 
table of mortality, with 3 per cent. assumed interest, 
earned a very low rate of interest on its funds, barely 
one-quarter per cent. more, and even in 1908 the 
margin of unvalued interest was only about one-half 
per cent. Since then, however, a notable improvement 
has been effected. According to the actuary the 
assurance funds (exclusive of reversions) yielded 
£3 16s. 3d. per cent. in 1911, £3 17s. 4d. per cent. 
in 1912, and £3 19s. 1d. per cent. in 1913, after income 
tax had been deducted. Practically one-fourth of the 
net amount received from interest, dividends, and 


rentals is therefore now available as a fund for bonuses | > ‘ ; ; 
s ' on with the other bodily cells, which receive from 


or other purposes, and the Prudential, as its accounts 

show, earned last year £1,773,248 in its ordinary 

branch and £1,434,613 in its industrial branch. When 

a normal annual surplus of something like £430,000 
(Continued on page 320.) 


Some time back the Pru- | 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT | 


OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR- BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN. 


ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION. 


RE great cities great curses? 

That is the interesting question raised by a 
physician in the ‘‘ British Medical Journal.’”’ ‘‘ We 
may be quite certain,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the health of 
the individual is always damaged by a town life.’’ 


But he does not condemn the pleasures and excite- 
ments of town life so much as the weary sameness of 
the average person’s lot in ‘‘ the vast human hives.”’ 


It is the nervous system that suffers most under the 
strain of modern life, and perhaps the best rule of 
health for the town-dweller is: Take care of your 
nervous system, and your health will take care of 
itself. This was bitterly realised by the poet Southey 


eae pee . _. | when he wrote: ‘‘ A man had better break a bone, or 
of £1,715,425 was reduced to £1,015,425, or less — 


But for depreciation, | 


even lose a limb, than shake his nervous system.”’ 


But how can a man take care of his nervous system ? 
Useless to say: ‘‘ By avoiding worry, strain and over- 
work.’’ Let him try to avoid these by all means; but 
there are times when he cannot help worrying, when 
he must overwork and suffer undue strain. Besides, 
his nervous system may be constitutionally weak, as 
is often the case with people born in great cities, and 
he therefore easily falls a victim to nervous disorders. 


How To STRENGTHEN THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


At one time the unfortunate nerve-sufferer had to 
take his chance with drugs. Perhaps he was given a 
little strychnine to ‘‘ buck him up,’’ and then a little 
bismuth to ‘‘ quieten him down again.’’ Too often 
this would fail to tide him over the crisis, and he 
would end with a severe nervous break-down. 


But to-day the treatment of nervous disorders is 
essentially a matter of nutrition. Instead of tem- 
porarily ‘‘ bucking up’’ the patient’s nerves with 
powerful stimulating drugs, he is given a_ special 
nutrient, called Sanatogen, which contains the prin- 
cipal ingredient of the human nerve-cells, and in such 
a form that these cells actually absorb that ingredient 
in very large quantities and are thus renewed and 
invigorated in a perfectly natural manner. This pro- 
cess of cell-nutrition goes on steadily, day by day, 
until the nervous system has regained its normal 
strength and tone. Simultaneously a like process goes 


Sanatogen the special proteid on which their growth 
and well-being depend. 


Tue First STEp. 


It will be remembered that the Jury of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, held in London last 
August, selected Sanatogen from all other tonics and 


_ nutrients to receive the highest possible award, the 


Grand Prix. And readers of this article must fre- 


_ quently have seen the numerous letters which have 
_ been published by the proprietors of Sanatogen from 


distinguished men and women who testify to the value 
of the preparation from personal experience. Those, 
therefore, who realise the wisdom of ‘‘ taking care of 
the nervous system ’”’ should hasten to acquaint them- 
selves with the merits of Sanatogen. There is no 
doubt whatever that the occasional use of this prepara- 
tion will preserve a man’s health under the most trying 
conditions of life, even though he be constitutionally 
weak and susceptible to nervous disorders. 


Sanatogen is obtainable of all Chemists, from ts. od. 
per tin, and Trial Supplies are distributed by the pro- 
prietors, A. Wulfing and Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C. To obtain one it is only necessary to 
send them a_ post-card mentioning, the SaTuRDAy 
REVIEW. 
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FRY’S 
MAGAZINE 
SPORT 


Is the only live Sporting 
Magazine in this Country 


IT HAS BY FAR THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
OF ANY SPORTING OR OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 


Among its contributors are the foremost 
authorities on every sport, and during the 
past year the following have been among | 
those who have contributed to its pages :— 


Bernard Darwin. F. G. Aflalo. 
C. B. Fry. 

A. F. Wilding. C. P. Dixon. 
Dr. Morell Mackenzie. 
Capt.-Bargrave Deane. Rex Beach. 
H. T. Sheringham. 

R. E. Howard. Arnold Lunn. 
A. R. Haig Brown. 

Sidney Galtrey. E. H. D. Sewell. 
The Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, P.C. 
Alfred Leete. A. C. M. Croome. 
Henry Leach. G. D. Abraham. 
Capt. E. Harvey Jarvis. 


Published on the Ist of every Month. 


Price nett. 


| Macmillan’s New Books. 


VOL. II. READY MARCH 10. 


Maecaulay’s History of Eng- 
| land: Illustrated Edition. 


Edited byC. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, 
including 44 in Colour and Photogravure Portrait. 
In 6 vols. (Published Quarterly). Super-royal 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II., 10s. 6d. net each. 


*,,* Illustrated Prospectus Post Free on Application. 
Saturday Review.—‘ This illustrated edition of ‘ Macaulay's 
History,’ which Mr. Firth has taken charge of, is sure of a wide wel- 
—. . . . His great book will always be one of the glories of English 
itcerature."’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Principles of War His- 
torically Illustrated. By Major- 


General E. A. ALTHAM, C.B.,C.M.G. Vol. I., with 
an Introduction by General Sir HORACE L. SMITH- 
DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.O., etc., and a separate 
Volume of Maps. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

(Military Text Books. 


*.* An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in Field Service 
Regulations, Part I, by a study of recent campaigns. 


The Pigments and Mediums 
of the Old Masters. With a Special 
Chapter on the Microphotographic 
Study of Brushwork. By A. P. LAURIE, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Academy, London. With 34 Plates. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 

*.* This book gives striking results of investigations which are likely 
to be of great value in determining the dates of works of art, and in 
detecting forgeries. 


_| The Ownership, Tenure, and 
| Taxation of Land. Some Facts, Fallacies, and 
Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon.Sir THOMAS 
P. WHITTAKER, P.C.,M.P. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Economic Notes on English 
Agricultural Wages. By REGINALD 
VIVIAN LENNARD, M.A., late Exhibitioner of New 
College, Oxford. 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


FOR OVER EIGHTY YEARS 
| THE LEADING LITERARY JOURNAL, 


| 
THE ATHENZUM 


FOR THIS WEEK (MARCH 7) CONTAINS A 


| Biographical Supplement 
INCLUDING AMONG ITS CONTENTS REVIEWS 
| UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADINGS 
| FAMILY HISTORIES 


| [The House of Cecil ; The Book of the Duffs; Records of the 
Chicheley Plowdens.] 


NAVAL 6 MILITARY BIOGRAPHY 


| 

| [Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy; A 
| Cavalry Officer in the Corunna Campaign; A Captain of 
| the Gordons. 


FOREIGN ROYALTIES & COURTS 


| (Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph; The Golden Age of 
Prince Henry the Navigator; Rose Bertin, the Creator of 
Fashion at the Coust of Marie-Antoinette; Christina of 
Denmark, Duchess of Milan and Lorraine, 1522-90]. 

&c. 


Every Friday Sixpence 


Specimen Copy on Application. 


| 
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exists for the benefit of ordinary policy-holders, and the 
whole of the ‘‘loading’’ is reserved for future 
expenses and profits, handsome bonuses can scarcely 
fail to be paid. Exactly what sum will be required for 
the £1 16s. per cent. reversionary bonus just declared 
cannot as yet be stated, but an estimate of a little more 
than £1,200,000 may be ventured, seeing that 
£1,073,648 was absorbed in providing a similar bonus 
in respect of 1911, the last year for which the Board 
of Trade has published actuarial statements. If this 
surmise be correct the present surplus interest earnings 
of the company would provide a bonus of about 13s. 
per cent., and large profits would naturally result from 
suspended mortality and savings on expenses account. 

Probably it is not generally known that the ordinary 
branch of the Prudential is now one of the most 
economically conducted life offices in the United King- 
dom. An analysis of the revenue account for 1913 
shows that the burden of expenditure on the £'4,920,518 
received as premiums was only 8°258 per cent., pay- 
ments for commission representing 5°758 per cent., and 
expenses of management 2°500 per cent. These ratios 
are both remarkably moderate—the former especially, 


premiums and obtaining £425,717 in the way of yearly 
renewal premium income. Rather more than 9 per 
cent. of the total premium income consequently con- 
sisted of new annual premiums, and that proportion is 
much above the average. No doubt the premiums 
charged by the Prudential for its policies are higher 
than in some offices, and this fact must be allowed for, 
but its expense ratios are nevertheless extraordinarily 
low, and should enable it to presently take its place 
among the institutions most celebrated for the pay- 
ment of liberal bonuses. It is probable, indeed, that 
its business, already extremely profitable as a result of 
sound management, will steadily become more 
remunerative. 


in view of the large new business transacted and the | 
comparative smallness of the amount assured per 

policy. Last year the company completed 71,359 new © 
policies for £6,849,224, receiving £10,355 in single | 
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THE RED ROSE PAMPHLETS. 


1. Before and After. 

2. But If Not. 

3. The Case of the Amble Miners. 

4. Noblesse Oblige and National Service. 


PrRIcE 3d. EACH. 


Published by Messrs. G. STREET & CO., LTD., 
| 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Mr. W. G. Howarp GritTTEN, the well-known publicist, 
says :— 

These pamphlets (especially ‘But If Not ' and Before and After’) con- 

tain, in my opinion, the boldest, the most original, and. from various points 

of view, the ablest analysis of the causes of many modern cond tions 

which has been either attempted or performed for several years past." 


THE BOOK MARCH No. 
MONTHLY 64. 


Chief Contents include— 
THE RETURN OF THE DODO. 
An Old Chronicler’s Wisdom and Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
Heroine.—By Mary Bradford Whiting. 
THE HAPPY ENDING. 
Why Is It so Necessary in the Modern Novel ?—By 
C. E. Lawrence. 
MODERN HYMNS. 
How they Live and Move Mankind—for all Time.— 
By W. Bailey Kempling. 
A LONDON LETTER. 
A Glance at Books that Bloom in the Spring.—By 
ames Milne. 
THE BEST SHORT STORY. 
A Symposium by Novelists of England and America, 


CASSELL & CO. LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, EC. 


For general use 


The “Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whi 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partiall 
predigested form. te—add boiling 


Made in a minu water only 


Telegrams: “ Barr, London.” Telephone: 410 Gerrard. 


FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN: 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS KTESTED GROWTH 


AWARDED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL. 


OCTOBER 2Zisr, 1913. 

Three Goki Medals awarded by National Vegetable Society, 1910, 19811 & 1912. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) contains a Select List of the best Vegetables 
and the most beautiful Flowers, with many fine Novelties of sterling merit. 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS contain a liberal 

selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year’s Supply. 6/6, 7/6, 

12/6, 21/-, 42)-, 63'-, 106/- 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER quan, 

Perennials, /6, 


the most useful 
and decorative Ann i &c. 2/6, 6/6, 7 0/6, 15/-, 21/- 


Sent free on application. 
BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. — 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,”’ you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES 
SPORT : a Speciality. GoLr, HUNTING, TEnmis. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “‘ GrapHic,”’ Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen Londen. 


MARCH CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 


This New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders contaias 
now offered at Reduced Prices for the First 


| WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 
All books are in new condition as when originally published. No dhand 
books kept. 
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The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


The Wonderful Eastern Charm 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged | 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
ite 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 


certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 


unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are | : . 
_ cause his head is made of sacred oak and his arms and 


here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 


The good luck brought about by wearing “ Touch- 
wood,” the Eastern Talisman, is all the rage. The 
luckiest charm in the field just now is, without doubt, 
the weird little Eastern figure “Touchwood.” It 
is so novel and so lucky. HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA was so interested in this ancient Eastern 
charm that we were commanded to supply her witha 
number of them. From Buckingham Palace and all 
quarters we have received many repeat orders, and 
thousands keep coming in day by day from delighted 
purchasers. No wonder; he is such a quaint little 
oddity, firmly believed in for thousands of years asa 
sure bringer of good luck, happiness, and prosperity. 
The Eastern people call him their Holy Charm, be- 


legs either gold or silver. His weird little eyes hold a 
curious fascination; they are set with real gems of 
the ZODIACAL SIGNS. In America, from East to 


_ West, he is worn by thousands of men, women, and 


There are many players who, while familiar | 


with the general principles of the game, never | : sar 
draw even the most simple inference from what P!Cés: 


they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


If you would understand the true bearing of the Home 
Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ’’ :— 

‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legis- 


lation nothing should be done to throw the country | 


back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
lifficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.”’ 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from the Office 44d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


children on guards, bangles, watchchains, etc. We 
have secured a number of these lucky mascots, both in 
gold and silver, and offer them at the following low 


Lucky Mascot, set in Silver : : 1s. 6d. each 
Lucky Mascot, set i 9-ct.Gold: 5s. 6d. each 


With Eyes of imitation Ruby, Sapphire, 
Emerald, Diamonds, Topaz, Amethyst, etc. 


We have the correct “TOUCHWOOD” Mascot, 
With Eyes of Real Gems according to 
the Zodiacal Month for Birthday Gifts. 

Many people, however, wear the 
wrong stone as their “lucky” one, 
simply because they choose it accord- ge” 3 Fae 
ing to the calendar month, and not the 
Zodiacal month. Here is the cor- 
rect list, showing the sign and stone 
appropriate for persons born on or 
within certain dates throughout the 
year. 


LUCKY wn SET IN 9ct. GOLD. 


Zodiacal Sign Dates. 
With eyes of real onan Aquarius «+ Jan. 21 to Feb. 18 
Amethyst... Pisces Feb. 19 to Mar. 20 
“ Bloodstone ... Aries - Mar. 21 to Apr. 20 
- Sapphire -.. Taurus ... Apr. 21 to May 21 
‘ Emerald Gemini . May 22 to June 21 
Agate Cancer . June 22 to July 23 
Ruby Leo . July 24 to Aug. 23 
Sardonyx Virgo .-. Aug. 24 to Sept. 23 
Chrysolite ... Libra ... Sept. 24 to Oct. 23 
Opal Scorpio Oct. 24 to Nov. 22 
Topaz - Sagittarius ... Nov. 23 to Dec, 22 
Turquoise Capricornus ... Dec. 23 to Jan. 29 


£1 1 0 each 


SILVER GILT, 15s. '!N STERLING SILVER, 10s. 


What the Press says :— 
Mascot and Its Eyes. The Newest Mascot. 
The latest Eastern mascot to reach 


this country is the quaint little man 
* Touchwood,”’ who is said to be the 


Many persons wear “ lucky "’ stones 


and many wear th- wrong one, be- 
cause they choose it according to the 
calendar month, and not the Zodiacal 
month. Touchwood, the mysterious 
and popular Eastern Mascot, can be 
purchased with eyes of tw Ive dif- 


bringer of good fortune. The Eastern 
people call it the Holy Charm, be- 
cause its little head is made of sacred 
oak, the arms and le:s either in gold 
or silver. In America they are in 
great demand, especially the gold ones, 
and are worn by thousands of men and 


ferent gems—one for each Zodiacal 
month.—The Globe, Jan. 31, 1914. 


women on bangles, watch-chains, etc. 
—Graphic. 


You could not choose a more unique or acceptable 
present to give toa friend as a birthday gift or present 
at any time. Most suitable for whist drive prizes. 

On receipt of remittance, any of these articles will 
be sent on approval. 


Address (S.R.) Editorial “THE MASCOT,” 8, 

House, 317, Holborn, London, W.C. 

DON'T MISS ‘Tas CHANCE a 1914 YOUR LUCKY 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


The annual general meeting of the Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd., was 
held on Thursday at Holborn Bars, Mr. Thomas C. Dewey (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: It is with great pleasure that I now submit 
the results of the past year, which are remarkable for the further 
records added to the long list already standing to the credit of the 
company. The total income during 1913 was £16,567,609, being an increase 
of £549,670 over that of the previous year. This addition is not due to an 
exceptional increase in any particular item, but is contributed to by 
every source from which the income of the company is derived. In the industrial 
branch the total premiums received were £7,874,455—an increase of £81,894. I 
must point out, however, that the comparison does not indicate the actual growth 
of our industrial business. The weekly premiums are due on Monday in each 
week, and as there were 53 Mondays in 1912, it follows that 53 weekly collections 
were credited in the accounts, as compared with 52 during the past year. If due 
allowance is made for this, the actual increase is £220,668. Another point to 
which I would like to draw attention is the increase in the annual premium 
income in the industrial branch, which, of course, differs from the premiums 
actually received. At the beginning of the year the premium income for the 
branch was £7,846,057, and at the end it was £8,218,695, an increase of 
£372,638. During the year there has been a very noticeable increase 
in the policies issued which are subject to the payment of monthly 
premiums. The number in force at the end of the year was 593,556, 
with an annual premium income of £757,673, assuring the sum of £11,605,990. 
As the premiums under these policies are only payable once in four weeks, 
the expenses both of collection and administration are lower than 
under the weekly policies, and, in con-equence, larger benefits can be 
given. In the ordinary branch the premiums received amounted to 
£4,920,518, an increase of £93,525. The sum assured under new policies issued 
during the year was £6,849,224, an increase of £1,263,071. The new annual 
premium income was £425,717, and the number of policies issued was 71,359; 
for the previous year the new annual premium income was £246,592, and the 
number of policies issued 59,854. Last year I referred to the fact that the 
company had done a considerable amount of business in policies for £1,000 and 
upwards; this feature has been still more marked in 1913, when assurances ap- 
proximating to £1,000,000 were issued in respect of policies ranging from £500 to 
£20,000. That is to say, the absolute security and excellent prospects of the Pru- 
dential are now so generally recognised by those requiring large assurances as wel] 
as smal! that our new business in large policies exceeds that of most other com. 
panies. The number of policies in force exceeded 20} millions, and the total 
sum assured under these policies was £362,155,251. Of these policies 917,091 
were in the ordinary branch and 19,778,135 in the industrial branch. 
The average duration of the industrial policies has again increased. 
and is now 12} years, which exceeds the average duration of the ordinary 
branch policies a larger proportion of which are endowment assurances. 
During the past year the number of applications was 126,768, as against 
155,582 in the previous year. The total claims paid in the year, 
inclusive of bonus additions, amounted to £6,905,818—namely, £3,766,625 in the 
ordinary branch and £3,139,193 in the industrial branch. The total amount paid 
averaged £132,804 per week. The mortality experience was again exceptionally 
light. That in the industrial branch reflects the improvement shown by the 
general experience of the population, but in a far more marked degree, while in 
the ordinary branch the claims by death amounted to only £1,124,774, as compared 
with expected claims of £1,663,140. The favourable mortality experience shows 
the care with which the lives are selected and necessarily forms one of the most 
important sources from which the bonus is derived. The expenses have again 
been kept ata lowraste. In the industrial branch the ratio was 39} per cent. of 
the premium income, or less than 33 per cent. of the total income, which compares 
favourably with other companies and societies transacting a similar class of 
business, more especially when we take into account the heavy initial expenditure 
necessarily attendant on the enormous volume of new business obtained during 
the past year. The expenses of this branch shown in the revenue account 
include the cost of the work undertaken by the company on account of the 
approved societies, and in calculating the expense ratio, therefore, the Paymen;, 
by the societies, namely, £296,630, must be deducted. In the ordinary branch 
the expenses amounted to £8 5s. 2d. per cent. of the premium income, or 
£5 18s. 2d. per cent. of the total income of this branch. I now propose to 
draw your attention to the valuation report. The company for Many 
years past has made a strictly net premium valuation, the whole 
of the loading being reserved for future expenses and profits. You 
will remember that last year we further strengthened the basis in 
both branches, in the industrial branch by using the sixth English life table for 
all tables except the whole life assurances by weekly premiums, and in the 
ordinary branch by assuming that all annuitants were select lives. This 
stringent basis has been maintained on the present occasion. With regard to 
the supplementary sickness policies, the reserves held are about 50 per cent. in 
excess of those required under a very strict valuation basis. Our sickness 
experience under these : olicies has been favourable, and we hope that it will 
continue so, but we have decided that the wisest course is to hold over the 
ascertained profits of the past year, in order to provide for any possible adverse 
experience in the future. In the ordinary branch the surplus has increased from 
£1,901,315 to £2,070,984, and the bonus has been maintained at the rate of 
£1 16s. per cent. on the original sums assured, The total funds of the company 
in the combined branches now stand at £86,993,003, being an increase for the 
year of £2,421,071. In order to meet the enormous depreciation in the values 
of investment securities which took place in the year 1913, and which is far 

reater than has taken place in any year that I can remember, we have in- 
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creased the reserve fund in the ordinary branch by the sum of £700,000, making 
a total of £1,550,000. Similarly, in the industrial branch the reserve fund has 
been increased by £550,000, making a total of £1,200,000. In the combined 
branches our reserve funds were thus increased to the sum of £2,750,000. The 
magnitude of these amounts is in itself no small indication of the immensity of 
the company’s resources. Last year, when discussing the future course of in- 
vestment prices, I said that the first duty of a company like ourselves, with such 
huge financial interests, was to make provision for any emergency that might 
arise; and I further stated that, apart from international complications, we 
might expect a distinct recovery in prices at no very distant date. It will be ad- 
mitted, I think, that this statement has proved true. The emergency has arisen 
and has been fully met. The anticipated recovery in prices has'since taken place. 
and the increase in values since 31st December is well over one million pounds 
sterling, and has already wiped out in many classes of securities the whole 
of the depreciation that took place in 1913. For my part I do not altogether 
regret that the rise in prices was deferred somewhat longer than I anticipated. 
In the first place, it has enabled us to give a remarkable proof of the financial 
strength of the company. In the second place, it has afforded us an exceptional 
opportunity of investing our available funds at exceedingly satisfactory rates of 
interest with excellent security. This advantage not only applies to what may 
be termed the natural increase in our assets, but also to re-investments arising 
from securities which have matured or been repaid. Thus, during the 
present year, although our total assets show an increase of £2,421,071, representing 
after the writings down are taken into consideration, an actual increase of 
£4,171,071, yet the sum invested in the course of the year amounted to over 
£7,500,000. That we have not been backward in taking advantage of this 
exceptional opportunity you may judge from the fact that this large 
sum of £7,500,000 has been invested to provide an average rate of 
interest of 5 per cent. This result, combined with the excellent yield 
obtained by us during the last few years, will exercise a considerable 
influence upon the profit-earning power of the company in the future. 
The best method of dealing with the reserve funds set up Was a question to 
which your Board had to give the most careful consideration. It was eventually 
decided to write down the securities in the ordinary branch by the sum of 
£1,050,000, and those in the industrial branch by the sum of £700,000. The 
reserve in each of the branches was thus left at £500,000, or £1 000,000 in all. 
These large sums have been applied, in the first place, to writing down the 
values of permanent secur'ties, an! it is a matter for congratulation that the 
whole of these permanent securities now stand in our books at or under the 
remarkably low market prices ruling on December 31. The remainder of 
the money has been applied to writing down the terminable securities, and, 
although it was not, of course, necessary to treat these in the same drastic 
manner as the permanent secu ities, yet their book values have been 
considerably reduced. The existing reserve funds are m-re than sufficient to 
cover any ‘depreciation in the values ‘of our securities on December 31 last. 
Further, it must not be overlooked, that, in regard to redeemable securities, 
ro temporary fall in market values can affect either their ultimate capital 
value or interest- arning capacity, an! any writings d wn constitut. a hid n 
reserve, which, as the securities mature, will te gradually released and thus 
tend to increase the profit of thec . panyinfuture years For some years 
past we have, in company with all other assurance offices, passed through a 
peri d of continual depreciation in high class investment securities, culminating 
in the enormous depreciatio1 during 1913,to which I have already referred. 
Naturally, the bonus to the shareholders, to the policyholders and to the outdoor 
staff will not be increased ; but the fact that, in spite of this stress and strain 
we have been able to maintain it is a splendid testimony not only to the 
great profit-earning power of the company, the result of skilful and 
economical management, but also to the foresight displayed in the invest- 
ment of our funds But for the extraordinary temporary deprecia- 
tion in Stock Exckange values we could have declared a larger bonus in 
the ordinary branch for the past year, but although I must not promise any- 
thing definite as to the future, I am quite certain that anyone who 
will examine this annual report must form a most favourable opinion 
as to the rate of bonus for both the immediate and distant future. In the 
industrial branch the bonus to the policyholders continues to give great 
satistaction. During the year the amount actually paid by way of bonus 
was £359,572, and the amount standing to the credit of the bonus fund at the 
end of the year was £226,942. For the ensuing year the appropriation to 
the industrial branch policyholders under our regulations is £400,000, the 
same amount as in the past year. This raises the amount set aside for 
bonus on industrial policies since the initiation of the bonus scheme to 
£2,060,000. As you are aware, the bonus is paid as a percentage addition to 
the sum assured on policies becoming claims during the ‘year. We 
commenced with a bonus of 5 per cent., payable on all polices 
which became claims after five years’ premiums have been paid. 
Each year we have incrcased this scale of bonus, until this year we 
are able to anmounce the bonus addition of 5 per cent. to the sum 
assured in respect of every five years' premiumg paid. This is a rate of bonus 
which only a few years since would have been considered quite satisfactory by 
many substantial ordinary companies, and is far greater than that granted by any 
other industrial company in the world. During the past year many industrial 
claims were paid where the sum assured was increased by a bonus of 60 percent., 
hundreds were paid with an addition of 50 per cent., and hundreds of th d 
were paid in which the bonus was 40 per cent., 30 per cent., 25 per cent., and so 
on. It shou'd also be pointed out that, quite apart from bonus, in the majority 
of cases the original sums assured had already been increased by additions 
granted previously to our existing method of bonus distribution. The returns 
for the months of January and February are most encouraging in every way, 
and altogether the prospects for the coming year are exceedingly bright. 
SirWilliam Lancaster seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
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Prudential Assurance Company, Limited. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting, held on 5th March, 1914. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during the | recently presented to Parliament particular attention is drawn to the 
year was 71,859, assuring the sum of £6,849,224, and producing a new | advantage of payment in cash by a representative of the Society. The 
annual premium income of £425,717. The premiums received during Report continues :—‘‘ The fact that a personal visit accompanies the 
the year were £4,920,518, being an increase of £93,525 over the year payment imposes some restraint on any temptation to claim benefit 
1912. In addition, £11,116 was received in premiums under the Sickness improperly. The risk of the benefit falling into wrong hands is reduced 
Insurance Tables. The claims of the year amounted to $3,766,625. to a minimum 


The number of deaths was 8,699. The number of endowment assurances In the Greiner , — 
, > ary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 21 16s. 
matured was 23,497, the premium income of which was £131,017. per cent. on the original sums assured has again been added to all classes 
The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 917,091. of participating policies issued since the year 1876. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to the sums 


were £7,874,456, being an increase of £81,894. The increase shown | assured on all policies of over five years’ duration which become claims 
would have been much greater but for the faot that, owing to our system —_ either by death or maturity of endowment from the 6th of March, 1914, 
of accounts, fifty-three weekly collections were credited in the report for to the 4th of March, 1915, both dates inclusive, as follows :— 

the year1912. The claims of the year amounted to £3,189,198, including _ 
£359,572 bonus additions. The number of claims and_ surrenders, ae i 
including 5,942 endowment assurances matured, was $66,104. The PREMIUMS PAID FOR 
number of free policies granted during the year to those policy- 


BONUS ADDITION 
TO SUMS ASSURED. 


holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue 5 years and less than 10 years __... £5 per cent. 
their payments was 126,768, the number in force being 1,890,406. The 10 ,, £10 
number of free policies which became claims during the year was ” 
45,546. 2 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of the 2, oo 30 £25 
year was 19,778,185 ; their average duration exceeds twelve and three- = = ro 
quarter years. 33, 40 
"The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 40, = £40 
Balance Sheet, after deducting 21.750,000 written off securities, are 45 ” » os oo 90 £45 
£86,993,098, being an increase of $2,421,071 over those of 1912. 50 35 £50 

The six Prudential Approved Societies formed under the National SF no £55 

60 ,, and upwards £60 


Insurance Act 1911 have done important work during the year and the a ” 
membership continues to increase. Payment of sickness and maternity The rate of bonus declared for last year has thus been maintained, 
benefits commenced on the 13th January, 19)3, and during the year a and an increased bonus of £5 per cent. will be distributed in the case of 
sum of £1.401,860 was distributed to members by the Company’s Agents. policies on which premiums have been paid for 35 and less than 40 years, 
It may be noted that in a Government Inter-Departmental Report | 45 and less than 50 years, and 55 and less than 60 years. 


Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the Summary of both branches, on the 31st December, 1913. 


LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS —continued. s. 
Shareholders’ capital ... 1,000,000 0 Brought forward ... 297,172,011 1 7 
Life assurance fund— Investments (continued) :— 

Ordinary Branch ... ...£45,693,479 19 5 British Government securities... a -- 1,745,984 14 3 
Sickness insurance fund bea 10,119 12 3 Bank of England stock cos = _— 143,117 2 10 
Life assurance fund— 90,001,678 14 2 Municipal and county securities, United 

Industrial Branch ... Kingdom ... 1,674,448 8 

84,605,278 5 10 Indian and Colonial Government securities 2 17.7 
Investments reserve funds... 1,000,000 0 0 Colonial provincial securities... 1,286,745 15 11 
Claims under life policies intimated and in course Indian and Colonial municipa! securitie iad 3,415,166 0 4 

of payment ... 158,273 15 6 Foreign Government securities... ... 4,828,467 16 0 
Annuities due and unpaid... 2,508 6 8 Foreign provincial securities 691,848 12 4 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for Foreign municipal securities es sie + 7,309 3 6 

distribution ... 226,042 8 6 Railway and other debentures and debenture 

stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Home 
£86,993,002 16 6 and Foreign... 19,748,404 11 

Railway and other preference and guaranteed 
stocks and shares ... 3,198,909 138 1 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares... 2,801,315 13 0 
ASSETS. Rent charges ... 9 18 5 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 8,558,062 18 7 Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties ... 4,977,685 1 9 
Mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom Nil Leasehold ground rents _... a aes wal 8,696 19 1 
Loans on parochial and other public rates --- 18,980,705 11 9 House property = a ae its .. 4,084,994 18 11 
Loans on Life Interests 2,117,287 11 Life interests ... 84,626 14 6 
Leans on Reversions ... 95, 4 6) Reversions 1,611,216 19 8 
Loans on Company’s policies within their sur- | Outstanding premiums... oe ae iis ee 597,179 2 4 

render values ... 8,282,841 14 | Outstanding interest and rents 80,682 2 8 
Loans on Personal security ... jane ie ‘ oz Nil Interest, dividends and rents accrued but not 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on payable... owe 1 

Investments :— Cash—On deposit 20,000 9 

Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 23°’, In hand and on current accounts... ae 469,444 14 4 

Consolidated stock) vn 17,548 0 0 
£86,993,002 16 6 


Carried forward... $27,172,011 1 


| 
| 
| 


The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These values have been 
compared with the middle market prices on 31st December, 1913, due allowance being made for accrued interest, and the difference is more than 
provided for by the investments reserve funds. 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less the investments 
reserve funds taken into account. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to 


which it is applicable. THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. a W. J. LANCASTER, >. 
J. BURN, Actuary. J. SMART, J. IRVINE BOSWELL, !7ecfors. 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and have obtained 
all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the foregoing Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the 
class of business to which it is applicable. PHILIP SECRETAN, ? : 

W. H. NICHOLLS, | »4%ditors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December 3i1st, 1913, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, 
&c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on 
December 31st, 1913. 

17th February, 1914. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Suitu & Son, 55 Fetter Rane, E.C., and Published by Recinacp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
324 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of Lendon.—Saturday,7 March 1914 
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